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Month 


TOWARDS UNDERSTANDING ZIONISM 


ITH this issue in the hands of our readers 

-" Tewish Frontier marks one year of re- 
portage, research and criticism, There are in the 
United States alone over one hundred contem- 
poraries writing on the Jewish scene. It has been 
our aim neither to compete with them nor simply 
to correlate their functions. Our basic purpose 
has been to offer our readers a new Jewish peri- 
odical which would present the Labor Zionist 
point-of-view as it affects the various phases of 
Jewish life. The degree to which we have 
achieved this purpose must be considered the 
measure of our success. 

Everything we have said was with the convic- 
tion that the Jewish masses will inherit and re- 
vitalize our entire culture—in Palestine and in 
Diaspora. The keystone of our thoughts, Labor 
Zionism, offers wherever Jews live an analysis 
of their problems as Jews and a direction to their 
course as members of any economic or social unit. 

To that end one group of our writers devoted 
their attention to a critical exposition of how our 
middle-class is becoming transformed by the 


forces of the day; how anti-Semitism is taking 
root; how Jewish institutional life stands in need 
of reorganization; how Jewish youth is steadily 
awakening. 


Within the year of our existence, we offered 
our readers a series of essays on Palestine which 
summarized the genius of the masses and their 
leadership in the labor of our reconstruction. Be- 
sides an emphasis on American problems, which 
are vitally bound up with our most Jewish inter- 
ests; besides an attention to letters and art, we 
have aimed to introduce in Jewish Frontier Amer- 
ican intellectuals—Jewish and non-Jewish—who 
have something relevant to say to Labor Zionist 
readers in their own publication. 


Zionism is now taken in the world much more 
seriously than it could have been ten or fifteen 
years ago. The economic and cultural weight of 
our achievement in Palestine, especially that of the 
Histadrut, begins to command the respect of the 
most competent judges. Recently Mr. Herbert 
Morrison stressed the social significance of the 
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Histadrut before his colleagues of the British 
Labor Party. The very greetings to this special is- 
sue of Jewish Frontier from the labor movement 
in America shows a working-class support which 
no comparable publication in America receives. By 
now the great talents of Jewish letters—Werfel, 
Brod, Zweig, Lewisohn, Buber and many others 
—are numbered among the Zionists. Still more 
significant, the late nineteenth Zionist Congress 
represented the will and the hope of 1,216,030 
Jews—an official minimum estimate of the extent 
to which we focus on Palestine to-day. 

The period of misunderstanding, misinforma- 
tion, wrong emphasis, and underestimation of 
labor’s role in the Zionist movement is over. The 
liberal and radical press will steadily read the 
naive detractors of Zionism more critically. 
Those who have not yet seen in Zionism the 
same social forces which stir all the oppressed 
masses of the world will perceive in Labor Zion- 
ism that synthesis which is the only answer to the 
need of the modern disorientated Jew and that 
social-economic aspiration which is struggling on 
all humanitarian frontiers to-day. 


WORSE THAN THE GHETTO 


¢¢”/~.HETTO” is too generous a term when used 

in connection with events in Germany. The 
mediaeval ghetto offered its inhabitants some 
measure of security. Though Jews of that period 
were barred from many occupations, such as agri- 
culture, they had certain definite economic func- 
tions assigned to them—domestic and foreign 
trade as well as finance. They were not admitted 
to the guilds but they could engage in some crafts. 
The ghetto Jew had definite economic means of 
existence. Such is not the case in Germany. The 
aim of Nazidom is not segregation but the com- 
plete economic extermination of the Jew—the cold 
pogrom. Another difference which should not be 
minimized is a purely subjective one. The pro- 
foundly religious ghetto Jew had no desire to par- 
ticipate in secular affairs. After five generations 
of “enlightenment” the German Jew cannot insul- 
ate himself against the intellectual and artistic 
currents of his time without psychic disaster. Even 
Spain of the 15th century was in some respects an 
improvement on modern Germany. There were 
some avenues of escape. A Spanish Jew could 
embrace Christianity. Furthermore the 15th cen- 
tury was blessed with the “progressive” land of 
Turkey which placed no quota on the admission 
of Jewish refugees from Spain. Masses of Jews 
settled in the Balkan provinces to enjoy equal 
rights in the Ottoman Empire. There is, unfor- 
tunately, no 20th century equivalent for Turkey. 
Nazidom has created a chaos besides which the 
confinement to the ghetto appears altruistic. In 
its unique bitterness, German Jewry has created 
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anew prayer. The Executive of the Jewish com- 
munities sent this prayer to the various German 
synagogues to be recited after Kol Nidre on the 
Eve of Yom Kippur. The political police learned 
of the prayer and forced the Executive to wire all 
congregations and rescind its recommendation. 
Rabbi Dr. Beck charged with the authorship of 
the prayer, was put under arrest. The police de- 
cided that the phrase, “‘We bow our heads before 
God and remain upright and erect before man”, 
showed a treasonable disregard for Herr Hitler’s 
supremacy in all spheres. It is good to know that 
though the prayer was not recited in full, the 
rabbis delivered their sermons in keeping with the 
dignity of the proscribed text, even quoting from 
it. 


HIS is the prayer: At this hour every man 
in Israel stands up before his Lord, the God 
of justice and mercy, to open his heart in prayer. 
Before God we will question our ways and search 
our deeds, the acts we have done and those we 
have not done. What sins we have committed, 
we will publicly confess and beg the Lord to par- 
don and forgive. Acknowledging our trespasses, 
individual and communal, let us despise the slan- 
ders and calumnies directed against us and our 
faith. Let us declare them lies, too mean and 
senseless for our rekoning. 

We believe in our religion and in our future. 
Who revealed the secret of eternity.and the belief 
in one God? Who brought forth the idea of 
purity and the sanctity of the family? Who 
taught us to esteem man as a being created by 
God? Who announced the laws of justice and 
rectitude in human affairs? Such was the message 
of our holy seers, the bearers of God’s word— 
from them was received this heritage. There- 
fore let us throw back the insult, evil and malice 
aimed against us. 

God is our refuge. Let us trust Him, our 
source of dignity and pride. Thank the Lord 
and praise Him for our destiny, for the honor and 
persistence with which we endured and survived 
persecution. 

Our history is the history of the grandeur of 
the human soul, and of the dignity of human life. 
In this day of sorrow and pain, surrounded by 
infamy and shame, we will lift our eyes to the 
days of old. 

From generation to generation God redeemed 
our fathers, and He will redeem us, us and our 
children, in the days to come. 

We bow our heads before God, and remain up- 
right and erect before man. We know our way 
and we see the road to our goal. 

At this hour the house of Israel stands before 
its God. Our prayer is the prayer of all Jews; 
our faith is the faith of all Jews living upon the 
earth. When we look into the faces of one 
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another, we know who we are and when we raise 
our eyes heavenward, we know eternity is within 
us. For the Guardian of Israel does not sleep 
nor slumber. 

Mourning and desolation brim our hearts. De- 
voutly and with awe, let us give word to the inner- 
most deep of our souls, and let that which should 
not be spoken, sink into the silence of meditation. 


HITLER AND NiETSCHE 
THE Nazi theoreticians have been busily manu- 
facturing a private Valhalla of their own, 
peopled with the souls of accredited national 
socialist thinkers. To this bright company, along 
with Horst Wessel, they have translated Wagner 
and Nietsche. Herr Rosenberg hails Nietsche as 
the forerunner of national socialism. Herr Hitler 
hears a political reverberation in the ride of the 
Valkyries at Bayreuth, and sees a reliquary sig- 
nificance in the literary remains of Nietsche. The 
recent funeral of Frau Foerster, Nietsche’s sister, 
was attended by Hitler with much pomp and cir- 
cumstance. All of which shows that Hitler’s 
knowledge of Nietsche is on a par with the rest 
of his erudition. How unsuitable Nietsche is for 
Nazi canonization may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing damaging evidence! The first critic of any 
repute to discover Nietsche was the Jew, Georg 
Brandes. Nietsche and Brandes were close friends 
for years; Nietsche prided himself on not being a 
German by race when he discovered that he was 
a Pole and that his real name was Nietski; he 
renounced his German citizenship while living in 
Switzerland because he was a reserve officer in 
the German artillery division; and did not wish to 
report for duty. In his autobiography ‘Ecce 
Homo”, he used the word ‘“‘Deutsch” as a term of 
opprobrium. In the same work, he declared: 
“There is only one real culture in Europe—the 
French. Any other is a Missverstaendnis.” He re- 
gretted the fact that French thinkers were being 
influenced by Germans. In a letter to Brandes he 
complained that “the Germans were becoming 
clumsier and more rectilinear every year.”” Among 
other major heresies, he stated that the greatest 
German poet was Heine, that Wagner was an 
“antidote against Deutschtum’’, that one cause of 
Wagner’s greatness was the Jew who was prob- 
ably Wagner’s real father, that the pest of Ger- 
man historiography and theology was Von Treit- 
schke’s anti-Semitism. He also expressed an un- 
fraternal pleasure when Herr von Foerster (hus- 
band of the defunct Frau von Foerster) departed 
for South America because he could not stand 
that gentleman’s Jew-baiting. 

When one adds to this the complete Nazi mis- 
understanding of Nietsche’s philosophy which ex- 
alts a higher mental and biological type — the 
superman—springing from any race, a philosophy 
which glorifies the brilliant individual and not 
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regimentation, then one is filled with a profound 
awe for the miracles of Nazi hagiography. Hitler 
had better look to his Pantheon. He is filling it 
up with some thoroughly “impregnated Jews’— 
to use the neatly scientific name just coined by 
Nazi intellects for an Aryan friendly to Jews or 
Jewish ideas. 


POLAND AND HUNGARY 
NTI-SEMITIC riots in Poland are nothing 
novel. The recent riots however, have been 
acompanied by a new phenomenon—attacks on 
gentile girls seen in the company of Jewish men. 
Apparently the Nazi doctrine of racial purity is 
making headway, and progress in this direction 
may be noted in Poland. The riots in Hungary 
were of the familiar variety which recur in that 
country periodically. The plight of German 
Jewry tends to obscure the condition of Jews in 
other European countries till we are forcibly re- 
minded by newspaper reports of excesses. Never- 
theless, one difference between Grmany and other 
countries should be noted. In Poland and Hun- 
gary, the governments profess their innocence. 
Officially, they wash their hands of riots and even 
take steps to curb disorders. All schools and col- 
leges in Warsaw were ordered closed for a num- 
ber of days due to riots. In Hungary, the Minister 
of the Interior, Nicholas Kozma, refused to re- 
ceive a student delegation until order had been 
restored. Of course this solicitude for public de- 
corum does not prevent either government from 
doing its utmost to destroy the economic base of 
Jewish life in those countries, but Jew-baiting is 
not the whole of the official government decalogue 
as is the case in Germany. 


DAGANIA—EXPERIMENT 
IN COMMUNISM 
THE twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of Dagania, the first kvutza, is being cele- 
brated in Palestine. Dagania has a significance 
even for those who are not Zionists and are not 
interested in Dagania’s contribution to the up- 
building of the country. The kvutza represents 
the only experiment in collectivist settlement to be 
tried anywhere in the world within the past quar- 
ter of a century, excepting only the communes 
established by some religious sects. The Pal- 
estinian kvutza embodies a purer form of commun- 
ism than the Russian collective. Of the two types 
of Russian collectives, the sovhoz and kolhoz, the 
sovhoz is considered unsuccessful even by Soviet 
experts. The more popular kolhoz does not ful- 
fill the economic theory of communism. The 
fundamental principle of a communist society 
formulated by Marx and recently reiterated by 
Stalin—“To each according to his need, from each 
according to his ability” is violated in the kolhoz. 
The 75 million peasants living in the kolhoz 
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sector of Russian agriculture are rewarded accord- 
ing to their output. A strict bookkeeping of the 
trudo-dni (days of labor measured in achievement 
not in hours) is in effect. Private property has 
recently been introduced into the kolhoz. Every 
kolhoznik may till from 1/2 to 1 hectar of land 
for private profit, the extent depending on the 
fertility. Members of the administration, as well 
as the Udarniki (shock labor battalions) get 20% 
more than the average. In other words the 
Russian collective has yielded to economic indi- 
vidualism. There may be excellent practical ex- 
planations for this compromise which it would be 
idle to gainsay. For that very reason, profound 
interest attaches to Dagania, and other Palestin- 
ian kvutzot which from the first have never de- 
viated from the essential principles of cooperative 
living—‘to each acording to his need, from each 
according to his ability.” 


IMMIGRATION AND 
ECONOMIC PLANNING 
DURING the first ten months of this year 52,000 
Jews entered Palestine. Half a million Jews 
in Palestine is no longer a phantasy, but a figure 
which will probably be reached within the next two 
years, provided the same rate of immigration is 
maintained. This is naturally cause for rejoicing. 
However, certain considerations must be borne in 
mind. A large immigration entails with it large 
responsibilities. The question is not merely the 
topographical transplantation of Jews from one 
country to another, but of their implantation in 
the economic structure of the land. Palestine is 
now enjoying a boom. If the present prosperity 
is not to collapse, wise employment must be found 
both for the new immigrants and their capital. 
Palestine must have economic planning and voca- 
tional guidance; the haphazard introduction of 
men or money is a danger which must be faced 
before it wreaks irreparable damage. For this 
purpose it is imperative to strengthen the national 
funds. National capital should be mobilized to 
create labor possibilities, and to continue coloniza- 
tion. That is the only way to insure the sound 
development of the country. 


WORKERS, SPOILED — UNSPOILED 

NO SO long ago the Farmers’ Association 
— in Palestine protested emphatically when 
charged with discrimination against Jewish labor. 
The colonists would be happy to employ Jewish 
workers provided those were not the “spoiled” 
members of the Histadrut. At the same time the 
Association announced its intention to import the 
unspoiled variety from the Orient and from 
Eastern Europe. After prolonged negotiations 
with the government the Association managed to 
secure a certain number of certificates for immi- 
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grants of their own selection. A special delegate 
was dispatched to Poland to collect desirable can- 
didates from among the needy Polish Jews. The 
specifications called for workers opposed to the 
class-struggle ‘“‘who would. consider themselves 
partners, not foes of the Jewish colonists.” The 
method of discovering these ‘partners’ was a 
peculiar one. No Polish Jew who admitted an 
affiliation with any Zionist organization, or who 
had a knowledge of Hebrew, was approved. 
Finally 400 hand-picked and attested reliables 
were brought to Palestine last year. What has 
been the fate of these “partners” of the farmers? 
Most of them are at present unemployed. The 
curious explanation of the colonists for their fail- 
ure to employ their own importations is that when 
there is only two days of work a week in a given 
colony, it is better to employ an Arab. The 
colonist’s heart is rent at the prospect of dismis- 
sing a Jew, particularly an unspoiled one. The 
result of this tenderness has been to spoil the un- 
spoiled. They have approached the Histadrut 
with the request to be organized so as to receive 
the protection offered by organized labor. 


QUOTA ON JEWISH PHYSICIANS 
AN INSTANCE of unwise economic planning 

may be seen in the proposed curtailment of 
medical licenses to be issued in Palestine. The 
government proposes to institute drastic restric- 
tion which will be applied to all physicians settling 
in Palestine after December 1, 1935. The gov- 
ernment claims that an oversupply of doctors 
makes this limitation necessary. It is quite true 
that Palestine has enough practitioners but these 
serve only a small part of the population. Most 
Jews and Arabs are unable to afford the payment 
of doctors’ fees. There is an immense field for 
socialized medicine in Palestine. Hundreds of 
new physicians could be profitably employed to 
serve in cities and villages were adequate health 
measures undertaken by the government. The 
majority of the population in many Arab districts 
suffers from trachoma and other eye diseases. 
There are no adequate hospital facilities for Jews 
as well as for Arabs. Only one institution for 
mental defectives and the insane exists in the 
country. Practically nothing in the way of pre- 
tentive medicine is done by the government. The 
Kupat Holim (Sick Fund of the Histadrut) em- 
ploys a small number of physicians to teach the 
elements of hygiene and the prevention of disease 
in the various settlements, but there is room for 
a far greater number both in Arab and Jewish 
communities. A government with the impressive 
surplus of 30 million dollars is under the obliga- 
tion to expend it fruitfully. Instead of curtailing 
physicians, more should be engaged to do 
essential spade-work in the sanitary reclamation 
of the country. 
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WHAT EVERY TEACHER 

SHOULD KNOW— 

‘THE united front of reaction has imposed 
loyalty oaths on the teachers of twenty 
states. Granted that a formal credo of loyalty 
may, under ideal conditions, wed the conscience 
of a citizen to right action, why should teachers 
be singled out for this miracle? — But before that 
question is answered one must first ask, can 
patriotism be forced and does an oath separate 
the sheep from the goats? Even the Wall Street 


Journal, which should know, holds that the oath 


bill is a ‘‘needless affront” to those who believe in 
American democracy and useless for those who do 
not. And a report on the Ives Oath Law of New 
York sagely points out that although every teacher 
has taken the oath, not a single dangerous radical 
has been discovered thereby. The underlying pur- 
pose then is not so naive as to look for dramatic 
betrayals, loud confessions and sudden conver- 
sions. The oath law is designed to have a psy- 
chological effect of restraint on free inquiry into 
the status quo, and of fear by those to whom it is 
applied. In this sense the oath law is entirely 
successful, and if this condition can be imagined 
particularly helpful in schools, then it is desirable. 
But still, why just teachers? As a writer in the 
Social Frontier who insists on a Loyalty Oath for 
Barbers points out, if dealing with heads is the 
basis of suspecting teachers, then fully 120,000,- 
000 heads per month come under the influence of 
the barbers of the country. We,say nothing about 
heads influenced by ministers, editors, advertisers, 
radio announcers, news-boys, auctioneers, barkers, 
ward-heelers, and 1936 Presidential candidates. 
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One must conclude that to do justice to the prin- 
ciple of coercion in patriotism nothing less than 
the fascist state is ideal. Before we try that, let 
us experiment somewhat along the lines of the 
Harvard and Cambridge Union of University 
Teachers which recently applied for an A. F. of 
L. charter to be in a better position to fight re- 
strictions on academic freedom. Teachers are 
essentially workers and should align themselves 
with labor, utilizing the classic instrument of solid- 
arity already known to barbers and tailors. 


BOMBING, AND BUNK 
THE Hearst press has recently added another 


leaf to its reportorial laurels. Its latest 
triumph of objective journalism was celebrated 
in Milwaukee in connection with the bombing out- 
rages occurring there. With the unerring Hearst 
flair for shedding light on darkness, the ‘‘Milwau- 
kee Sentinel’? discovered that the bomber was a 
“radical terrorist”. The intention of this revela- 
tion was to discredit the Socialist administration 
which comes up for reelection next spring. Un- 
fortunately for the Hearst diagnosis, the police 
department found that the bomber intended to 
blow up the Socialist mayor and the city hall. To 
this may be added the encomium of the bomber’s 
closest relatives: “Izzy was an enthusiastic sup- 
porter of President Roosevelt.” So it seems that 
after all, Izzy was not a dangerous radical. On 
the contrary, he saw red almost as vividly as 
William Randolph. It now behooves the Hearst 
publications to mourn the loss of a disciple, who 
had perhaps persued their exhortations not wisely 
but too well. 


Kaddish 


“Upon Israel and upon the Rabbis, and upon their dis- 
ciples and upon all the disciples of their disciples, and upon 
all who engage in the study of the Torah in this place and 
in every place, unto them and unto you be abundant peace, 
grace, lovingkindness, mercy, long life, ample sustenance 
and salvation, from their Father who is in Heaven. And 
say ye Amen.” Kaddish de Rabbanan, translated by R. 
Travers Herford. 


Upon Israel and upon the rabbis 
and upon the disciples and upon all the disciples of their 
disciples 

and upon all who study the Torah in this place and in 
every place, 

to them and to you 

peace; 

upon Israel and upon all who meet with unfriendly glances, 
sticks and stones and names— 

on posters, in newspapers, or in books to last, 

chalked on asphalt or in acid on glass, 

shouted from a thousand thousand windows by radio; 

who are pushed out of class-rooms and rushing trains, 

whom the hundred hands of a mob strike, 

and whom jailers strike with bunches of keys, with revolver 


butts; 


to them and to you 
in this place and in every place 
safety ; 


upon Israel and upon all who live 

as the sparrows of the streets 

under the cornices of the houses of others, 

and as rabbits 

in the fields of strangers 

on the grace of the seasons 

and what the gleaners leave in the corners; 

you children of the wind— 

birds 

that feed on the tree of knowledge 

in this place and in every place, 

to them and to you 

a living; 

upon Israel 

and upon their children and upon all the children of their 
children 

in this place and in every place, 

to them and to you 

life, 


Charles Reznikoff 





LUNCH TIME 
Lunch time in a Tel Aviv fat- 


tory. These workers are redd- 
ing Davar, the Hebrew labor 
daily, one of the most intelli- 
gent working class papers 
the world. Below, Jewish 


workers enjoy a rest hour im 
the Emek Ha-Yarden. 
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Jewish Workers in the Trade Unions 


[N 1934, the United Hebrew Trades of New 
York City made an estimate of the proportion 
of Jewish membership in the unions affiliated with 
it. Out of a total of about 175,000 members in 
over 60 local unions about 100,000 or slightly 
under 60% were Jewish. Comparable figures for 
the United Hebrew Trades in Philadelphia, 
Boston and Chicago would probably show roughly 
the same percentage. The New York City unions 
so affliated include not only the needle trades but 
building trades, food preparation and distribution, 
salesmen and other occupational groups. 

In 1929, in a survey published in the American 
Jewish Year Book of the number of Jewish mem- 
bers in §9 trade unions in various industries and 
services in New York City, Dr. Linfield gave the 
following figures: 


Number of Percentages 
Jewish members of total 





Services or industries in unions membership 
Food preparation and distribution... 10,174 53.97 
i farete | LOU TI” 1c | a nl 71,190 58.5 
Ee een ee 7.050 66 20 
st APAGCS 18.099 23.81 
Transportation and communication 7,525 FElp, 
J ee eee ene 4.595 17.50 
PEER SERGENE 2 io ee 11,357 37.22 
Vewelty. WOrKErS  c.c.cecececcccencsnscevsase 700 35. 
MCtat SALCSINED |. ..-<-.-2-.cacconsceecancseesce 1,180 98.33 
IMMISGEMIRIICOUS, cc. c.scececcocsccccedcncevstcuasv 2,150 23.63 
134,020 31. of a total 
of 392,652 
trade union 
members 


Dr. Linfeld’s survey included several unions not 
afhliated with the United Hebrew Trades, and 
since 1929 was a year of rather low tide of mem- 
bership in the needle trades unions, a 1924 survey 
of the 59 unions might reveal both a higher total 
number of Jewish members and at the same time 
perhaps a lower proportion to the total trade 
union membership, both Jewish and non-Jewish. 

Dr. Linfeld points out that the Jewish propor- 
tion of trade union membership is about the same 
as the proportion of Jews in the total population 
of New York City. Considering however the 
undoubtedly larger proportion of non-wage and 
salaried groups in the Jewish population, the pro- 
portion of organization of the Jewish workers, 
manual, white collar and professional is higher 
than in the general working population. 

Both sets of figures also show that while the 
needle trades still absorb over half of the organ- 
ized Jewish membership, Jewish workers in the 
present decades as contrasted with previous times 
are to be found in practically every branch of 
work in the city, which is to a greater or lesser 
degree unionized. It is of course true that in the 
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building trades unions, where almost a quarter 
of the membership was Jewish, there are to be 
found very few Jews outside the three crafts of 
painters, carpenters and electrical workers. It is 
also true that the third highest group is to be 
found in the professional field—among actors, 
musicians, and others in the amusement field. 

No comparable figures have been found for 
the country as a whole.. By applying a somewhat 
lower percentage of trade union membership to 
the other centers of Jewish population (Chicago, 
Philadelphia, Boston) and then adding for scat- 
tered members in other areas, we can arrive at 
a very rough estimate of some 300,000 Jewish 
workers who are members of A. F. of L. unions. 
This would be only 10% of the total Federation 
membership, but again it would be a proportion 
far larger than the proportion of Jewish workers 
in the country or even of the total Jewish popula- 
tion. 


The distribution in New York City, and pre- 
sumably in other cities as well, through unions 
with varying proportions of Jewish membership, 
makes it clear that we cannot speak of an exclusive 
Jewish labor movement. We can speak of Jewish 
workers in the trade unions, and in certain unions 
—of the policies for which workers have been 
responsible for. Even the United Hebrew Trades 
would be the first to disclaim a purely Jewish 
character and they point with pride to their share 
in helping other immigrant groups, as well as 
native-born white and Negro workers to organ- 
ize. There was a time, however, when the over- 
whelming majority of the membership of its affili- 
ated unions was Jewish and it was in this period 
that the principal policies and victories in organi- 
zation were made. One of these policies was the 
effective organization of workers, skilled and un- 
skilled, regardless of race, political creed or color. 


Ei. 


HE Jewish worker, it has been said, did not 
appear as a factor in the working population 
until 1880. Prior to 1880 the total Jewish popu- 
lation of 200,000 included but very few perma- 
nent wage workers. From among the ranks of 
these few, however, there came. Samuel Gompers 
who for almost a half a century was to head the 
American Federation of Labor. Although he 
was a Jew and received his training among 
Socialists, his leadership was anti-Socialist and 
not of great significance for the Jewish wage- 
earners of the next decades. The mass immigra- 
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tions of the period 1880-1920 brought to the 
country over 2,000,000 Jews, mainly from Russia, 
Poland and Galicia. The family heads in most 
cases represented the worker and artisan masses of 
these countries. Thus of 1,900,000 men, women 
and children who entered after 1900, no less than 
216,533 gave their previous occupation as “tail- 
ors’. The clothing industries of New York and 
Chicago, then already largely in the hands of 
German Jewish owners, were natural centers of 
occupational absorption not only for this quarter 
of a million but for many thousands of others who 
had no skill or who came from the middle class 
or professional groups. Previous occupational 
training was reinforced by the great expansion of 
the ready-made clothing industry in this period. 
Moreover, the employment of these immigrants 
relieved the older German-Jewish communities of 
what would have been an impossible burden of 
philanthropy. There was no “closed union” or 
for that matter any union of great consequence 
in these industries to bar the immigrants. In 
organized industries, such as the building trades, 
closed union books and lack of pervious training 
of the Jewish immigrants barred the way. - In 
addition to the needle trades, there was only the 
“special” Jewish market provided by the enlarged 
Jewish centers which could use only Jewish labor 
because of the language difference. 


The history of the heroic struggle to establish 
a labor movement among the oppressed and ex- 
ploited needle trades workers has been ably told 
in a number of books, on which this accounts leans 
heavily: Levine’s history of the International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, Zaret’s similar 
account of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers, 
the documentary history of both these unions, and 
the publications of the United Hebrew Trades, 
writings of men like Joseph Schlossberg, B. Wein- 
stein and others both in English and Yiddish. They 
make clear that from the time the first Jewish 
tailors’ union was established on the eve after 
Yom Kippur in 1884, the influence of the Socialist 
intelligentsia was pronounced. Abraham Cahan 
participated in this endeavor, and it was Morris 
Hilquit, then a shirtmaker, who suggested tha 
Jewish workers take an example from the German 
Socialist immigrants who had formed the United 
German Trades as early as 1850. The members 
of the committee that helped to found the United 
Hebrew Trades in 1888 came from four groups: 
the Socialist Labor Party, the United German 
Trades and representatives of two distinctly Jew- 
ish unions outside the needle trades: The Hebrew 
Chorists and the Hebrew Typographical Union. 
These unions “were . . . tolerated by American 
workers . . . they did not displace any native work- 
ers since they produced something for a purely 
Jewish public.” The credo of the organization 
was “labor, not race” but the membership which 
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in 1888 did not exceed 70, and in 1890, 6,000, 
was predominantly Jewish. 

The founding of the Arbeiter-Zeitung in 1890 
and seven years later the establishment of the 
Jewish Daily Forward with Abraham Cahan as 
editor were important steps in the organization 
of the workers and in the close tie-up between the 
organizations and the Socialist Party. 


Even in 1900, however, the existence of these 
organizations seemed so precarious, the turnover 
of membership so great, and the gains so tem- 
porary despite dramatic and heroic struggles, 
that Professor John R. Commons came to the 
conclusion that no stable union could be built up 
of a Jewish membership, since their urge was 
always for escape from the wage-earning class. 
By 1908, one of his students, Dr. W. L. Leiserson, 
in a study of “The Jewish Labor Movement in 
New York City,” modified this conclusion by stat- 
ing that the existence of a permanent Jewish work- 
ing class depended upon continual reinforcements 
through immigration to make up the losses occa- 
sioned by the movement to an “independent”’ 
status. 

Between 1908 and 1920, the movement in the 
needle trades had reached such a stage of effective 
and permanent organization that a new note was 
struck by Budish and Soule in characterizing the 
unions in the clothing industry which were still 
predominantly Jewish in their membership as a 
‘‘new unionism’”’ of comparable significance to the 
‘new unionism’ of the turn of the century in the 
British labor movement. In this period, too, the 
“independent” unions in the painters’ trade which 
had been fostered by the United Hebrew Trades 
when the workers were unable to gain admission 
to the A. F. of L. unions, had finally gained such 
entry. 

In the period between 1920 and 1933, there 
entered a stage of decline and dissension in which 
a weakening of union control, caused, among 
other factors, by Jewish employer-discrimination 
against organized, militant, Jewish workers, 
led to a continually decreasing proportion 
of Jewish workers in the needle trades. When 
in 1933, the period of upturn began again, the 
leadership of these unions, which included Italian 
and Slavic elements, showed the same readiness to 
organize and fight for the non-Jewish elements, 
by now considerably increased, which they had 
shown in the organizing of Jewish immigrants. 

Despite declining proportions, in the needle 
trades partially offset by entry and organization 
in other industries, and despite the undoubtedly 
important role played in the pioneer stage by So- 
cialists, the real weight of the Jewish workers in 
the labor movement is to be found not as is pop- 
ularly supposed in the political labor parties but 
in the trade union movement itself. The fifty- 
year history of the organizations in which Jewish 
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workers have played a decisive role makes it pos- 
sible to examine the long-time trends and charac- 
teristics of their contribution. 


ITI. 


I? is often pointed out that the unions in which 

Jewish workers have played a decisive role are 
Socialist in their program in contrast with the 
“pure and simple” trade unionism of most A. F. 
of L. unions. Socialist agitation was a prime point 
of the United Hebrew Trades from its very 
founding. This was true, however, of the Ger- 
man immigrant groups as well and for a long 
time the protagonists of Socialism in A. F. of L. 
conventions were representatives of the German 
tendency. The comparatively long concentration 
in a few unions of the Jewish workers gave the 
Socialist tone to whole union groupings instead 
of to individuals. This has been true of the unions 
of German-Socialist background in and around 
Milwaukee. Even Socialist leaders in the needle 
trades, however, were aware that the acceptance 
of their program by the mass of membership was 
based more on their record of trade union service 
than on the acceptance of Marxian doctrine. The 
influx of new groups had caused the Socialist color- 
ing to become, while still pronounced, somewhat 
diminshed. Moreover, among the politically-mind- 
ed minority, the dissensions between anarchists and 
Socialists prior to 1910, and between Socialists 
and Communists after 1917, have helped to cre- 


ate a feeling that the unions as such must be non- 


political or, more recently, must commit themselves 
to a mass labor party. The Socialist influence, 
however, has been a decided factor in shaping the 
approach to actual problems of trade unionism, 
in a manner differing somewhat from the ap- 
proach of the dominant A. F. of L. unions. This 
influence and the conflicts over it have more nearly 
resembled what took place on the German labor 
scene than in Russia: that is to say, the trade 
union aspect has predominated over the party 
aspect. 

The first important difference that is often em- 
phasized is the building of the trade union on 
the basis of industrial rather than craft unionism. 
It is true that from its very first days, the mine 
workers’ union, which predated the needle trades 
unions was built on a purer form of industrial 
unionism than that which exists in the needle trades 
It is also true that the brewery and textile workers 
had charters which made possible industrial un- 
ionism, But the specific contribution of the needle 
trades unions was that they brought effective in- 
dustrial unionism into the factory industries and 
into the cities where the influence of such forma- 
tion would inevitably be felt by other groups of 
workers. 

The second important difference often stressed 
—and this flows from the other two already men- 
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tioned—was the positive stand taken toward or- 
ganizing those elements to which most A. F. of 
L. unions were hostile or indifferent. These in- 
cluded unskilled workers, women, immigrants and 
Negro workers. Again, the mine workers had 
preceded the needle trades unions in all but the 
organization of women, since none are to be 
found in the coal mines. In the case of the mine 
workers, the achievement in one sense was even 
greater. For it was not one set of immigrants 
and minority racial groups which recognized the 
importance of this policy but the native-born and 
English-speaking leaders. And organizations of 
Negro mine workers meant organization and rec- 
ognition in the very heart of the Black Belt. In 
another sense, the immigrant leaders of the needle 
trades unions had to work against obstacles which 
did not exist in the miners’ union. But again it 
was the needle trades unions which brought this 
contribution to the factory and urban workers. 
The organization of women workers was in many 
respects the most difficult of their tasks because 
of the tremendous turnover in membership in 
such branches as the dress trade where the work- 
ers are 80-90% women. 

The third unique contribution has been in the 
greater breath and depth of the services which the 
needle trades unions offer to their membership. 
They were the first to begin a large-scale, con- 
tinuous program of workers’ education directly 
under trade union auspices. The growth of this 
educational work was greater and steadier in the 
women’s garment industry than in the other 
needle trades, perhaps because of the continual 
necessity for the education of the fluctuating wo- 
man membership. Even so, other unions with an 
immigrant and woman membership did not make 
this forward step. 

In addition to workers’ education, these unions 
have been pioneers in the field of “union health 
centers’, cooperative housing, and workers’ credit 
cooperatives, and in the establishment of a joint 
system of unemployment benefits much needed in 
these highly seasonal trades. While labor bank- 
ing did not originate with the needle trades un- 
ions, the Amalgamated Bank stands out as per- 
haps the most successful in the field. In other 
words, the breath of services offered the member- 
ship more nearly resembles that of continental 
trade unions. And like the European organiza- 
tions, the needle trades unions have been pioneers 
in an affirmative labor stand on social insurance. 

Finally, these unions have been praised for the 
sense of labor solidarity expressed not only in 
their work for their own membership, but in their 
concrete expressions of interest and aid to other 
labor groups in the United States and through- 
out the world. The needle trades unions, to men- 
tion but a few examples, were the largest con- 
tributors to the relief funds of the steel strikers 
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in 1919 and to those of the textile strikers in 
1934, as well as to the Labor Chest recently 
started to aid victims of fascism abroad. 

Conservative critics of the needle trades unions 
and of other locals in which Jews form a consid- 
erable portion of the membership, sometimes point 
out that these characteristics (undoubtedly spring- 
ing out of the broader labor point of view which 
derived from their Socialist origins) have been 
combined with a singular susceptibility to the de- 
structive inroads of political factionalism of a 
Socialist or Communist character, in which the 
apparent trade union issues have been mere pre- 
tenses to cover party struggles for power. The 
needle trades unions have not been unique in a 
record of internal controversy; the other classic 
example has been the coal miners’ organization, 
another industrial union. It is of interest that in 
both instances the unions have been built up in 
highly competitive industries (soft coal was 
such until recently) which operate on a seasonal 
basis and which are characterized by irregular em- 
ployment for workers and comparative ease in 
setting up new units by the employers. The broad 
coverage of organizations in both the needle 
trades and the coal industry, their general ‘“‘pro- 
gressivism” means inevitably that the simultane- 
ous occurrence of economic irregularity to a de- 
gree not known in other organized industries and 
of conflicting social points of view, precipitates 
dissension on policy. In other unions, controversy 
is by no means unknown and is often bitter — 
but it is more likely to be pitched in terms of 
rival group or individual ambitions than in 
terms of trade union policy. Moreover, both 
the miners’ organization and the needle trades 
unions have shown a singular capacity to rise 
again, with renewed strength, after the storm 
of battle in any situation which lends itself to the 
retrenchment of union strength. It was mainly 
these unions which contributed to the growth of 
A. F. of L. membership between 1933 and 1935. 
The eight international unions which recently met 
to carry on the fight for effective industrial union- 
ism include three needle trade unions, with a total 
membership almost as large as that of the mam- 
moth coal miners’ union. 

In other words, while the needle trades unions, 
in which the Jewish masses and their leadership 
were concentrated up to 1930, did not exclusively 
inaugurate all the progressive policies in the 
American labor movement, they reinforced the 
vigor and scope of these policies and brought them 
to the fore so far as the mass of factory workers 
was concerned. Their unions have not been free 
from defects and evils but on the whole they have 
played a progressive and significant role. 

IV. 
A SOMEWHAT different approach to the ques- 


tion is indicated in taking up again the con- 
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tention that Jews, unless their numbers are rein- 
forced by immigration, will not remain a stable 
part of the wage-earning class because of quali- 
ties and habits peculiar to them. A completely dif- 
ferent explanation of the failure of Jews to “pro- 
letarize normally” was that given at the turn of 
the century by Ber Boruchov, theorist of the 
Poale Zion movement. He attributed the eco- 
nomic and social structure of the Jewish masses to 
the impact of the twin forces of capitalism (or 
private ownership of the means of production) 
and exclusive nationalism. He predicted that even 
in a country of democracy and expanding indus- 
trialism, of which the United States is still the 
outstanding example, Jewish workers would both 
by previous occupational training and the bars 
against them:in new fields, be concentrated first 
in industries of tertiary importance (such as the 
needle trades where fixed capital was relatively 
unimportant) and in the industries catering to 
Jewish consumption needs. In a later stage, they 
would be barred even from the needle trades and 
their organization in these trades would be of rel- 
atively insignificant weight in the total labor 
movement. 


The trend in the needle trades in the United 
States seems to confirm both these contentions to 
some degree. In the years between 1880 and 1930 
a considerable number of Jewish workers have 
left the industry for “independent” entreprenu- 
rial activity. How much this trend is due to tem- 
peramental quality and how much to the notori- 
ously low annual earnings in the needle trades and 
the inaccessibility of other wage-earning fields 
can be only a matter of conjecture. Some of the 
loss is also due to the large proportion of women; 
it is rather truer of the Jewish woman worker 
than of others that she does not return to the 
shop. 

It is however also true that recent developments 
in these industries point to exclusion of Jewish 
workers, both by direct and indirect policies of the 
employers and by changes in the character and 
location of the industry. In men’s clothing, where 
large scale units, due to standardtzation and sub- 
sequent mechanization have long been predomi- 
nant, the proportion of non-Jewish workers has 
been larger at all times than in those branches of 
the women’s clothing trade which, due to style 
factors, are not adapted to large scale units. This 
was also true of the standardized branches of wo- 
men’s clothing. This standardization of products 
made possible a wider geographical distribu- 
tion and more latterly a distribution to small 
towns and even rural communities where there 
were no Jewish workers. But even in the branches 
which were by the nature of the industry largely 
confined to metropolitan cities, there has been a 
steady displacement of Jewish workers. Jewish 
workers meant to the Jewish employer—unioniz- 
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ation, strikes, higher wage and working condi- 
tions. The employers, in the period from 1926- 
33, when the union was considerably weakened, 
took advantage of the situation and consciously 
replaced those who might become union members 
with what they considered more docile workers. 
When the unions re-entered as a strong factor in 
1933, they found themselves confronted with the 
task of organizing not immigrants, but native- 
born white and Negro workers. The three fac- 
tors then—actual desertion of the ranks of the 
wageworkers without any replacement by mass 
immigration since 1920—geographical redistribu- 
tion of the industry—and finally a definite policy 
of exclusion, have all operated toward a steady 
diminution of the proportion of Jewish workers 
in the needle trades not only throughout the coun- 
try but even in New York, Chicago, Boston and 
other metropolitan centers. From the union 
point of view, there was no time to bewail this 
situation; the task was to organize the new groups 
and this they have done. 


However, at the same time, (at least until the 
present) it has been possible for Jewish work- 
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ers to enter other industries and services in in- 
creasing numbers. While it is true that they have 
not entered the basic manufacturing industries, 
agriculture or mining, they have become a factor 
in the white collar and salaried professional 
groups. Recent developments, economic and so- 
cial, indicate, moreover, that these groups are be- 
coming more and more important in the present 
stage of economic development in the United 
States, and that trade unionism is not an impos- 
sible or an insignificant phenomenon among them. 
Whether in these industries and services the same 
processes which manifested themselves in the 
needle trades will develop is a matter of conjec- 
ture. Opinion on the subject depends largely on 
one’s theory of the relationship between the Jew- 
ish problem and capitalistic society. 

For the present this broader distribution of the 
Jewish workers is a gain in every sense of the 
word, both for the Jewish workers and for the 
labor movement, since there is every indication 
that in these newer branches of work they will 
play the same initiating and, on the whole, pro- 
gressive role which they played in the needle 
trades industries. 


Zionism in Soviet Russia 


OVIET RUSSIA is one of the few civilized 
countries where the biological fact of Jewish- 
ness entails no liabilities, either slight or grave; 
it is probably the only country where anti-Semit- 
ism is a punishable offense combatted vigorously 
by the government. There is no discrimination, 
implied or explicit against the Jews as a racial 
group, although religious Jews naturally suffer 
from the disabilities placed on all religious ob- 
servances in Russia. Should a Russian Jew, how- 
ever, happen to be a Zionist the case is altered. 
The road to assimilation is free and open but a 
national awareness other than that prescribed by 
the Soviet government, an interest in the national 
destiny of the Jews outside of Russia, leads 
straight to exile or the concentration camp. 


On July 4, 1919 the Soviet government passed 
decree 323/65 outlawing Zionist activities. The 
decree read: “In accordance with recommendation 
of the Liquidation Committee on Jewish Affairs 
and with the consent of the Jewish section of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party and 
the Central Committee of the Jewish Communist 
Alliance, the commissariat recommends to all its 
departments that since the Zionist and Jewish 
clerical parties oppose the orders of the Soviet 
government, since they have assumed an orienta- 
tion in favor of the international imperialists of 
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the Entente, since the activities of these parties 
conflict with the aims of the Soviet government 
and are harmful to the interests of defense and 
mobilization as well as to the interests of Jewish 
workers and poor Jews, the departments should 
first immediately stop the functioning of the Cen- 
tral Committee and local committees of the Zion- 
ist Party and its factions—Mizrachi, Zeire-Zion, 
Dror, and the clerical party, Achduth; the active 
representatives of the above national organiza- 
tions should be obliged to sign a pledge promising 
absolute cessation of activities and be warned that 
on the slightest manifestation of disobedience or 
disorder, the leaders of these parties will be tried 
by the revolutionary tribunal.” 

From the time of the enactment of this decree, 
membership in a Zionist group became a crime 
punishable by jail sentences of extreme severity or 
by exile to Siberia. Such flimsy evidence as a 
letter on Zionism, intercepted by the authorities, 
has been sufficient to send the writer to a concen- 
tration camp. 

The ban on Zionism has been extended to in- 
clude Hebrew. The teaching of Hebrew to 
minors is prohibited on the ground that Hebrew 
is a means of religious instruction. This makes 
Hebrew instruction for any one under the age 
of eighteen impossible. Adults may not study 
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Hebrew in groups. The private study of Hebrew 
by individual adults, though not illegal, is suspect, 
hence not practicable. The proscription of Heb- 
rew does not apply to Yiddish, whose use is en- 
couraged by the government in Biro-Bidjan and 
the several Jewish districts in Crimea and the 
Ukraine. 

It is important to remember that the decree 
against Zionism was issued during a period of 
civil war. If there had been any truth in the 
charge that Zionist parties favored the “‘inter- 
national imperialists of the Entente’ or were in- 
imical to the “interests of defense and mobiliza- 
tion’’, obviously no measures of repression could 
have been considered too drastic. However, there 
is not a shred of evidence to indicate connivance 
with the objectives of the Entente by Russian 
Zionists. On the contrary, the General Zionists 
and the Socialist wing of the Zionist Party re- 
peatedly stressed their loyalty to the Soviet Union 
and urged the Soviet to legalize their movement 
on the obvious grounds that there was no contra- 
diction between loyalty to the Soviet and activities 
aiding the reconstruction of Palestine. That the 
Soviet government itself did not take the accusa- 
tion of treason too seriously may be judged from 
the following: On February 5, 1921, Doctor Eder, 
a member of the Executive of the World Zion- 
ist Organization, serit a memorandum to Tchit- 
cherin, then Soviet Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
in which he emphasized the complete loyalty of 
Russian Zionists to the government of Soviet 
Russia. He requested that the Central Zionist 
bureau in Moscow, as well as its branches in other 
cities be legalized for the purpose of training pro- 
spective emigrants to Palestine and for conducting 
cultural activities consisting mainly of instruction 
in the Hebrew language and literature. Tchit- 
cherin’s reply is illuminating: He stated that 
these demands would not be opposed by his min- 
istry provided the consent of other government 
departments were secured. Had the Soviet gov- 
ernment cherished any real: belief that Zionists 
were making overtures to the Entente, the minister 
of Foreign Affairs would hardly have been so 
amiable. Furthermore, the Soviet drive on Zion- 
ism did not abate with the successful close of the 
civil war; on the contrary, it increased in scope 
and violence. 

The Soviet outlawing of Zionism is the inevit- 
able corollary of the orthodox Communist position 
on the subject. The classic and venerable Com- 
munist objections to Zionism are that it is counter- 
revolutionary, that it is allied to British imperial- 
ism and that it deflects Jews from the class 
struggle by encouraging cooperation between the 
Jewish bourgeoisie and the Jewish proletariat. 
As the purpose of the present article is not to 
engage in a polemic with the Communist credo 
but to indicate the tragic plight of Russian Zion- 
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ists, it will be impossible to examine the demerits 
of these charges. In view of its practical results in 
Soviet Russia, however, it is important to note 
the relentless and consistent savagery of the Com- 
munist attitude towards Zionism. 

When the Third International (August, 1920) 
formulated its position in regard to national rights 
of minorities and voiced its opposition to the im- 
perialist exploitation of backward countries, it 
could find no more apt illustration of its thesis 
than Zionism. This is how the official declaration 
of the Third International on the subject of Zion- 
ism reads: “‘As a glaring example of the betrayal 
of the working class of an oppressed people, to 
which the united energies of Entente Imperialism 
and the bourgeoisie of that people contribute, one 
can point to the Palestine-Affair of the Zionists. 
(Zionism in general, under the cover of creating 
a Jewish homeland in Palestine, yields up the 
Arab workers of Palestine, where Jewish workers 
are a very small minority, to the exploitation of 
England. )”’ 

The Communist sympathy for the national 
rights of oppressed peoples is generous and catho- 
lic. Only the state of the most oppressed of all 
national minorities leaves them unmoved in their 
Marxian citadel. ‘The Palestine Affair of the 
Zionists”, the peaceful settlement of Jewish work- 
ers in socialist collectives, was characteristically 
chosen by the Third International as the arch- 
example of imperialist rapacity and capitalist 
machination. 

To such lengths has the Communist obsession 
gone that the Arab massacres of Jews in 1929 
were hailed by the Communist press as revolution- 
ary uprisings. “The struggle in Palestine is not a 
race-struggle but a class struggle conducted by 
exploited Arab peasants against British imperial- 
ism and its Zionist agents in Palestine.” (Fretheit, 
August 31, 1929) The attitude of the Communist 
press to the 1929 outrages sheds a revealing light 
on the Communist psychosis in regard to Zionism, 
and is therefore worth recounting. The first re- 
action of the Freiheit to the reports of the Arab 
excesses did not differ substantially from that of 
the liberal or “bourgeois” press. From August 
20 to August 28, the Freiheit daily deplored these 
occurrences, indicating a natural sympathy for 
the Jewish victims. On August 26, it even went 
so far as to praise the heroic character of Jewish 
resistance to attack. ‘The last dispatches relate 
that the number of Arab casualties has become 
greater than that of the Jewish. This means that 
the Zionist youth has offered armed resistance to 
Arab attacks. When a pogrom breaks out, there 
is no other choice.” On August 28th, the “po- 
grom” suddenly became a “revolutionary upris- 
ing’. The Freiheit explained its volte-face on 
August 29th. “During the first few days The 
Freiheit failed to perceive the national-revolution- 
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ary character of the Arab uprising—that was an 
error. It pointed to the Jewish self-defense as 
a progressive necessity—that was an error.” On 
August 31, the nature of the apocalyse vouchsafed 
the editors of the Freiheit was revealed. They 
published the resolution of the political bureau 
of the Communist party which characterized the 
previous viewpoint of the paper as a ‘‘counter- 
revolutionary Zionist viewpoint characteristic of 
social-democrats and the bourgeoisie.”” Nothing in- 
dicates better the doctrinaire fury of Communism 
against Zionism than this hailing of the murderers 
of the children of Hebron as revolutionaries. 
This attitude towards the reconstruction of Pal- 
estine has been maintained to the present time. 
In Palestine itself the Communists persistently 
instigate the ignorant Arab natives against the 
Jewish population. Together with the feudal 
Mufti groups, the most reactionary nationalist 
Arab elements they help create a pogrom-psy- 
chology against the Jewish settlers. When 
the recent congress of the International meeting 
at Moscow called for a united front with all liber- 
als and Socialists against fascism, it typically 
enough excluded Jewish Palestine. There the 
united front means not union with the organized 
Jewish Socialist workers, but with the mediaeval 
Arab land-holders against Zionism. The report 
of Communist activities in Palestine, received with 
great acclaim by the congress, stated (according 
to Pravda) that “the Communist party is creating 
a general Arab national front against imperialism 
and against Zionism”. Emes, the Moscow 
official Communist daily in Yiddish, (August 14, 
1935) helps us to understand the situation still 
more Clearly: “Lately the national liberation 
movement against Zionist and imperialist occupa- 
tion has grown stronger in Palestine. The work- 
ing class is showing great activity and vigilance 
in this movement. The Arab masses and workers 
of Palestine have a decisive role in this national 
liberation movement. This could not be under- 
stood by the previous leaders of Communism in 
Palestine who were not yet free from sectarianism 
and Jewish nationalism, and did not take a neces- 
sary part in the movement among the Arabs. The 
opportunist and half-Zionist leadership of the 
Communist Party in Palestine has been put 
aside. The party has now undertaken complete 
Arabization—that is the creation of a completely 
Arab party, and the serious restriction of the ad- 
mittance of Jewish members into the party in 
Palestine. The Arab masses carry deep enmity 
to Arab feudal capitalists and the Zionist bourge- 
oisie which fulfills the role of police for the im- 
perialist oppressors in the country. The fight 
against the Zionist bourgeoisie is understood by 
all oppressed groups of Arab masses. The Com- 
munist Party prepares to create a Pan-Arab 
national front against imperialism and Zionism. 
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In regard to the Jewish national minority, there 
is only one prospect for its emancipation—the 
victory of the Pan-Arab national movement. We 
are working decisively for the Arabization of the 
party, strengthening it ideologically and organiza- 
tionally. In the imperialist politics directed to- 
wards the splitting of the 60 million Arabs into 
small kingdoms, Zionism becomes an obstacle be- 
tween Arab and Jewish working masses.” 

Here we have a strange medley indeed! Sud- 
denly the Pan-Arab, Pan-Islam movement led by 
such enlightened figures as the Grand Mufti and 
the Nashashibi clan, becomes the vanguard of 
emancipation not only for the Arab masses, but 
for the Jewish minority. And how, in view of its 
concern for ‘“‘the Jewish working masses’ does 
the party explain its numerussclausus for Jewish 
members? What is this talk of ‘complete Arabi- 
zation’? Does the Communist leadership fear 
that, should their inflammatory propaganda bear 
fruit, the Jewish members may forget the correct 
terminology, that in a moment of ruin and pain 
they may again mistake a “revolutionary uprising” 
for a massacre? 

As an instance of what the Communist Party 
means by ‘“‘Arabization” we may quote their latest 
proclamation* in Palestine, issued on the eve of 
the recent Arab protest strike after the discovery 
of ammunition supposedly smuggled by Jews: 

“You have seen the shamefulness of Zionist 
occupation. They (the Zionists) have succeeded 
in seizing the largest part of your community land. 
They were not satisfied with the establishment of 
their national home with the support of British 
imperialism and a large number of illegal Zionist 
immigrants. They began to strengthen it with 
ammunition, with large quantities of weapons 
aimed solely at Arab hearts to exterminate them 
completely.” 

The proclamation goes on to remind the Arabs 
“that the government armed the Jews several 
times. It provided them with ammunition and 
instructors in the years 1920, 1929 and 1933, 
under the pretext of self-defense”. 

The second part of the proclamation is an emo- 
tional appeal pointing to two paths before the 
Arab nation: a death of cowards, or a life of 
honor. ‘He who chooses the second path must 
fight the way your fathers and forefathers fought, 
shedding their blood for their fatherland. Now 
you have the opportunity—the day of the Arab 
strike, which should assume a mass character, and 
be spent in revolutionary demonstrations instead 
of in sleeping in houses or cafes.” 

“Don’t stop the strike unless the government 





*In the Freiheit (November 26, 1935) the Yiddish Communist daily, 
Mr. Olgin brands this proclamation as a forgery. We would naturally 
be happy to receive any evidence that such is the case. Unfortunately, 
however, the Communist Party in Palestine has made no attempt in 
the intervening weeks to repudiate the authorship of the proclamation 
in question, Until such a repudiation is made by local Palestinian 


Communists we must consider this a bona fide document. 
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stops Jewish immigration and the purchase of land 
—unless they disarm the Jews and arm the 
Arabs.” 

“Fight for searches in Tel Aviv and the Jewish 
colonies, for confiscation of ammunition whether 
secret or openly kept; for the appointment of 
committees to guard and inspect the borders and 
customs houses and for the permission to arm the 
Arab masses.” Propaganda so provocative and 
unscrupulous in tone, hardly requires comment! 

In view of this anti-Zionist zeal, it is not sur- 
prising that the most concrete expression of Com- 
munist antagonism to Zionism is to be found in 
Soviet Russia. There has been no abatement in 
the persecution of Russian Zionists since 1920. 
On the contrary, the position of the Zionists has 
grown steadily worse. 

Between 1920 and 1928 the Hechalutz move- 
ment was still legal despite the fact that the decree 
against Zionism had already been promulgated. 
During these years the Hechalutz was permitted 
to function on the theory that the Hechalutz train- 
ing farms developed an interest in agriculture 
among Russian Jews. There was also the happy 
possibility that the Soviet-trained halutzim would 
serve as revolutionary agents for a Communist 
Palestine. These Hechalutz farms were finally 
liquidated despite the fact that economic experts 
had praised them as among the best Soviet col- 
lectives. 

The influence of Lenin served to check some 
of the extremes to which the Cheka was prepared 
to go. In 1920, shortly after the outlawing of 
Zionism, Russian Zionists held a secret national 
conference in Moscow. The Cheka discovered 
the meeting and arrested all participants. The 
Cheka charged officially that dynamite and ammu- 
nition had been found in the conference hall, and 
that the purpose of the gathering had been to 
organize an armed revolt against the Soviet 
Union. Had this palpably fabricated charge been 
sustained all the Zionists involved (this being a 
period of civil war) would have been executed. 
Fortunately, Max Pine, the late American trade- 
union leader then in Russia secured the interven- 
tion of Lenin who ordered an investigation. The 
fact that the Zionists involved escaped with prison 
sentences instead of capital punishment was clear 
indication that Lenin agreed with the view that 
the case was a frame-up manufactured by the 
Cheka. 

Furtheremore, till 1924 the Habima not only 
flourished in Russia but received government sup- 
port as a national theatre. By 1924 the hostility 
to Hebrew had become so acute that the Habima 
was obliged to leave Russia. 

The following occurrences reported by the 
“Davar” indicate graphically what the situation 
is today: Chayim Lenski, a distinguished Hebrew 
poet working as a manual laborer in a glass fac- 
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tory in Lenningrad was recently arrested and 
charged with Zionist activity although he had 
never been affliated with any Zionist group. He 
was sentenced to five years hard labor in a con- 
centration camp which, in view of his tubercular 
condition, is tantamount to a death sentence. 

Avraham Freiman, of Odessa, author of a He- 
brew novel published three years ago in Tel Aviv 
was also sentenced recently on the charge of 
Zionism. Neither Freiman nor Lenski have been 
involved in the Zionist activities which still con- 
tinue illegally in Russia. The sole crime of the 
men consists in the publication of Hebrew books. 
Such arrests indicate an alarming intensification 
of the drive against Hebrew as well as Zionism. 

The official report of the Zionist Executive to 
the 19th Zionist Congress gives an account of the 
excessive cruelty meted out to Zionists during the 
past five years. “Zionists are being exiled to the 
most forsaken parts of Siberia and the Ural dis- 
trict, the exiles including boys of 17 to 18 years 
of age of the Hashomer Hozair who are isolated 
in political concentration camps. Moreover, 
many of the exiles are being imprisoned. Zion- 
ists who already served 7 to 9 years of exile in 
prison have recently been rearrested and con- 
demned to a further three years of exile.” 

Since 1930 exiles no longer have the option of 
going to Palestine—a privilege which they for- 
merly had. Released Zionists who have served 
their sentences face starvation. Their Zionist 
record makes it impossible for them to receive 
employment. Being suspect they are constantly 
in danger of being re-arrested. Such is their state 
that “freedom is much worse for many than ar- 
rests and exile.” 

These released exiles cannot leave Russia be- 
cause of the stringent financial requirements im- 
posed by the Soviet government. It takes $625 
to pay for passage and a permit allowing the 
applicant to emigrate from Russia. Since few 
have relatives abroad able to send so large a sum, 
departure from Russia becomes prohibitive for 
the Zionist who has served his sentence and has 
nothing to look forward to except destitution. 

Despite the dangers involved, the Hitachduth, 
the Zionist Labor Party of Russia, continues 2n 
unceasing secret effort to inform Russian Jewry 
about Palestine and Hebrew culture. Particu- 
larly encouraging is the fact that Zionist activity 
is not limited to the older generation. One of 
the most stirring evidences of a Jewish national 
consciousness in Russia is the existence of the il- 
legal Hechalutz, a youth organization whose 
members have grown up under the Bolshevist re- 
gime. In view of the fact that the new generation 
of Russian Jewry is raised in an environment vir- 
ulently hostile to a knowledge of Jewish history, 
religion or culture, the creation of the Hechalutz 
is an impressive tribute to the vitality of the Jew- 
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ish national spirit in Russia. A manifesto circu- 
lated by the Illegal Hechalutz in 1933 calls its 
members to a task as heroic as that of the earliest 
revolutionaries who circulated Socialist doctrines 
despite the edicts of the Czars: ‘The principles 
of pioneering, fundamental and reliable informa- 
tion about the upbuilding of Palestine, and par- 
ticularly about the work in Palestine and about 
the position of the Jews throughout the world 
and in Soviet Russia must be propagated among 
all its members.” The. attempted fulfillment of 
these innocuous words has meant peril and self- 
sacrifice for many young Russian Jews. 

The Soviet government’s paradoxical hostility 
to Jewish nationalism, as expressed through Zion- 
ism, is not comprehensible to many admirers of 
the Soviet regime. Max Brod (November Jew- 
ish Frontier) asks pertinently enough, ‘“‘Why, for 
example, has Soviet Russia so deep a distrust of 
Zionism? When all other peoples of the Soviet 
Union have long since been permitted the foster- 
ing of their folk-traditions, yes, even required to 
foster them, why does Russia term reactionary 
our pursuit of the Hebrew language, of the na- 
tional Jewish tradition? 

“In Tadjikiatan, a far-Asiatic division of the 
Soviet Union, Firdusi’s Sha-Nameh, the Book of 
Kings is proclaimed as the official folk-book. To 
us Jews, however, the study of our national folk- 
book and King’s Book, the Bible, is not permit- 
ted.” 

When Biro-Bidjan was proclaimed a Jewish 
autonomous territory in 1934, President Kalenin 
expressed himself as follows: 

“The Jews will now become consolidated and 
acquire all the attributes of ‘a nation. This will 
give an impetus to the blossoming of Jewish cul- 
ture. Personally, I believe that in about ten years 
hence Biro-Bidjan will be the cultural center of 
the Jewish masses. . . . The present pioneers in 
mastering this new region will create a strong and 
healthy generation.” (Soviet Russia Today, 
November, 1935) Kalenin’s remarks sound like a 
Zionist tract; unfortunately, however, nationalist 
passions eminently praiseworthy and ideological- 
ly correct when directed towards the wastes of 
Biro-Bidjan, become criminal heresy in the case 
of Palestine. 

Romain Rolland, (Soviet Russia Today—No- 
vember) makes this apologia for the Soviet po- 
sition on Zionism: “It is perfectly natural that 
there should be no place in Soviet Russia for those 
who want to recreate the kingdom or the republic 
of Palestine. Their place is in Palestine.” This 
is not the occasion to comment on Rolland’s start- 
lingly naive conception of Zionism. However, 
there is something unpleasantly familiar about 
“their place is in Palestine.” It sounds disagree- 
ably like that good, old reactionary stand-by 
“Send them back where they came from” — a 
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curious utterance for a great liberal like Romain 
Rolland. But even on this basis, many Russian 
Zionists might feel that he is indicating a measure 
of practical relief. They too, believe that their 
place is in Palestine rather than exile, in prison, or 
In a concentration camp. It is unfortunate that 
the Soviet Government does not see eye to eye 
with Romain Rolland on this crucial question. 

At the present time negotiations are being con- 
ducted with the Soviet government in regard to 
easing the requirements for emigrants to Pales- 
tine. It is of the utmost importance that means 
be found to facilitate the emigration of Russian 
Zionists. The vaunted Soviet tolerance of na- 
tional cultural minorities is not broad enough to 
include the Jewish national minority unless it de- 
velops along a formula set by the government. 
Whatever other national identities the Soviet may 
foster, within its borders, it systematically extir- 
pates that Jewish national identity which chooses 
to express itself through Hebrew culture or Zion- 
ism. It is clear, therefore, that the remnant in 
Russia which still seeks to be allied to the Jewish 
people must be helped to reach Palestine. 

In closing, one must stress again that though 
there is anti-Zionism, there is no anti-Semitism in 
Russia. In its creation of a new world, the Soviet 
has approached the question of racial prejudice 
as fundamentally as it has other major problems. 
It is hard to believe that in time the Soviet will 
not realize that there is no conflict between the 
creation of a labor Palestine, colonized by Jew- 
ish workers from all the lands of oppression, and 
the noblest objectives of human idealism. On the 
contrary, how an honest believer in a new social 
order can find a greater spiritual kinship with Pan- 
Islam than with the organized Jewish workers 
of Palestine must remain one of the mysteries of 
Communist theology rather than ideology. There 
is no rational opposition between Jewish nation- 
alism and the interests of the Soviet, just as there 
is no antithesis between the realization of so- 
cialism and the upbuilding of Palestine. The So- 
viet position towards Zionism and Zionists is ar- 
bitrary and perverse. It is a blot on its great 
record of human emancipation which should be 
erased. 
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Our Pioneer Youth in Europe 


IN NO country perhaps, was Jewish life so con- 

centrated upon the commercial and intellectual 
callings as in Germany. Of the population of 
570,000 which were living in Germany when the 
National Socialist Government came into power 
at the beginning of 1933, it was estimated that 
the wage-earners numbered 270,000; broadly, 
100,000 were engaged in commerce, 100,000 were 
salaried employees; 25,000 were engaged in the 
liberal professions, and only 40,000 were indus- 
trial workers. The number of agriculturists was 
negligible. 

The one-sided economic distribution of the Jews 
was a minor factor in exciting the anti-Jewish 
hatred in Germany. The relatively large propor- 
tion of Jewish doctors and lawyers in certain 
towns provoked the violent resentment of the 
Germans trained for these callings who were un- 
employed. As it has recently been remarked by 
Count Coudenhove-Kalergi in his Study of Anti- 
semitism Through the Ages, — “The struggle 
for existence, rendered more acute in consequence 
of unemployment and the economic crisis, led to 
the defeat of the weaker, to the defeat of the 
minorities, to the defeat of the Jews, for it was 
no longer a question of justice, but of existence.” 
When the National Socialist legislation drove out 
thousands of Jews from the professions, and 
National Socialist tyranny forced employers to get 
rid of thousands of Jewish employees, there was 
a belated recognition on the part of the Jewish 
community of the need for a readjustment of the 
youth. The answer of the Jews to the Gleichs- 
haltung of the Nazis was Berufsumschichtung, or 
change of vocation. That change applied speci- 
fically to men and women for the most part below 
middle age, who had already embarked on a pro- 
fession or calling. Thousands of them turned to 
the central Jewish committee Fur Hilfe und Auf- 
bau which instituted in all the principal Jewish 
centers courses of training on the land or in work- 
shops. The change of mind and outlook affected 
still more thousands of the boys and girls who had 
left, or were about to leave the Gymnasium, and 
were planning their life’s career. It was clear 
that there would be no opening for them either 
in Germany or outside Germany in any intellectual 
profession. The doors of the German universities 
were absolutely closed to them; the doors of for- 
eign universities might still be open, but the over- 
crowding of professions everywhere made it 
wellnigh impossible for a foreigner to be admitted. 
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THE SPIRITUAL CHANGE 


Moreover, there was a profound and spiritual 
change of outlook more significant than considera- 
tions of expediency. The Jewish youth in Ger- 
many—and in other countries of Central Europe 
—under the mixed stimulus of outer circumstances 
and inner idealism, were responsive to the call of 
a simpler life, a return to the ways of our ances- 
tors. The example of the Jewish youth in Pai- 
estine, the example of Russia made a stirring im- 
pression in the new circumstances. The living 
proof that bands of young Jewish men and women 
could restore to fertility a wasted land and be 
happy in the life of agricultural labor and indus- 
trial work; and the living proof that the Jewish 
masses in the Soviet Union could be turned ina few 
years from traders and toilers to peasants and 
factory hands—these things came home to the 
mind of the Jewish youth in Germany. The figures 
of the growth of the Halutz Organization in Ger- 
many speak for themselvés. In 1931 when the 
Nazi Party began to be recognized as a serious 
menace, it counted among the German Jewish com- 
munity 500 members. In April 1933, when the 
full force of the persecution was unloosed, this 
rose to 5,000. Before the end of the year 1933 
it had risen to 15,000. Its membership now must 
be considerably greater. And the organization 
counts altogether in the countries of Central and 
Eastern Europe over 150,000 adherents. 

It was not possible for all who joined the 
Halutz to receive at once the training which they 
wanted. Everywhere are long waiting lists of 
members waiting to be prepared for life in Pal- 
estine, but having to wait their turn. In 1933 the 
Halutz in Germany, working with the Central 
Committee for Relief and Reconstruction, pre- 
pared some 2,000 of the youth, one half for agri- 
culture and horticulture, and the other half for 
skilled industry. Today, in spite of endless vexa- 
tious restrictions which a malicious Central Gov- 
ernment and malicious local authorities devise, 
nearly 3,000 Jewish young men and women are 
being trained in Germany. The menace of closure 
always hangs over the enterprise, because the 
Government nurses suspicions that part of those 
retrained will want to stay and work in Germany. 
It is determined to offer no facilities by which 
Jews can become a productive element in the 
Reich. The Jews cannot acquire or even hire any 
land from Aryan owners or from the State, nor 
can they be apprenticed to Aryan peasants or em- 
ployers. For the purposes of agricultural train- 
ing every scrap of land which was in Jewish hands, 
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the country houses and the few Jewish farms, 
have been utilized for the community. Every 
Jewish factory and workshop has its full, and 
more than full, complement of persons to be 
trained. Communal institutions which could no 
longer be maintained for their original philan- 
thropic purposes have been converted into centers 
of training. There is therefore a steady stream 
from Germany of thousands of young men and 
women trained to work with their hands. By far 
the larger part turn to Palestine, today both the 
National Home and individual hope. Smaller 
bands have found or are looking for places of 
settlement in neighboring Mediterranean lands, in 
the British Dominions, or in the South American 
States—wherever the door of opportunity is not 
shut. 

HE training of German Jewish youth is by no 

means restricted to Germany. The work of 
hakshara, preparing for Palestine, is carried on 
in all the adjacent lands. It has been initiated 
not only for the German refugees sojourning there 
who are fit to be trained for a new life, but also 
for young persons brought out from Germany 
for the express purpose of Berufsumschichtuny. 
The Halutz has its centers in France, in Holland, 
in Denmark, in England, in Latvia, Poland 
Czechoslovakia, and even in Italy and Jugoslavia. 














Young newcomers from Germany who have been absorbed into the agricultural life of Givat Brenner. They are march- 
ing to a morning’s work in the fields. 


And in all of them the young German Jews form 
an important part of the training group. Alto- 
gether, it may be estimated that 2000-3000 of 
them annually receive in these scattered centers of 
re-orientation both manual and intellectual prep- 
aration for a new life in a new land. 


IN FRANCE 


In France, despite anxieties in connection with 
the Government authorities, the Halutz has been 
able to conduct several training farms since the 
summer of 1933. One, which the writer has seen, 
lies on the borders of France and the Grand Duchy 
of Luxemberg, near the picturesque village of 
Altwies. On the French side of the bridge, over 
a little stream which marks the frontier, there is 
a large house bearing the tablet Sejour de Victor 
Hugo. The French poet of humanity spent some 
years in this house when he was exiled from his 
native land. Now it is the home of some forty 
young men and women from Germany preparing, 
with Jewish enthusiasm and German method, for 
a free and Hebrew way of life. The house and 
a large garden were put at the disposal of an 
enthusiast of the Halutz Organization by its 
Christian owner; the funds for the installation 
were obtained from the neighboring communities 
of Luxembourg and Alsace Lorraine. The land 
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is planted with vegetables and fruit trees, and 
poultry houses and cattle sheds have been built. 
There are a carpentry and a cobbler’s shop in 
which all the members of the group spend a 
month. Half were previously engaged in medi- 
cine or law; three of the twelve women had com- 
pleted their legal studies; two were trained nurses. 
There and at all the centers an intensive intellec- 
tual and spiritual education for life in the Jewish 
National Home is pursued. The students take 
courses in Hebrew and in Jewish history, in the 
geography and natural history of Palestine, which 
absorbs nearly all the hours of the Sabbath and 
those when they are not at work on the land. 
Teachers are not lacking, for several of the mem- 
bers had a preparatory training in Germany, and 
the Halutz brings inspiring organizers from Pal- 
estine itself. 

Another expression of the enthusiasm for agri- 
cultural and technical training which has been 
organized in France mainly for the refugees, but 
also for the Polish-Jewish youth who are no less 
anxious to prepare for the Aliya, is the Organiza- 
tion known as Agriculture et Artisanat. Formed 
two years ago by Eastern Jewish enthusiasts 
settled in Paris, and enjoying the active presidency 
and assistance of M. Justin Godart, formerly 
Minister of Health in France and a devoted friend 
of Jewish causes, the Society was engaged at first 
in apprenticing young Jewish men and women on 
farms and in workshops in France. When that 
enterprise encountered difficulties from the au- 
thorities because of apprehension that they would 
compete with the French population, the Society 
changed its methods. It contrived to secure the 
support of the French education authorities for 
placing young Jewish folk in the Technical Schools 
of the French Government in all parts of the 
country. There they were placed for a year, or 
rather nine months, with an understanding that 
at the end of that period they would emigrate. 
The education in these Schools was given free- 
of-charge; funds have to be raised only for the 
maintenance of the pupils while they are learning. 
The enthusiasm and resourcefulness of the Direct- 
ors of the Artisanat have brought a sense of con- 
viction to the heads of the American Jewish and 
Anglo-Jewish agencies. For two years, between 
200 and 300 young men and women have had 
their training, some in mechanical, some in elec- 
trical, some in agricultural trades, and have passed 
on to Palestine or, in smaller numbers, to other 
lands. And now the third year class has been 
enrolled and distributed in a score and more of 
schools. Hundreds, who could be placed if the 
funds were provided, are on the waiting list. The 
way in which these young persons acquire, in two 
or three terms, the skilled art or craft on which 
the normal pupil spends two or three years is a 
striking tribute to their will and intelligence, and 
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it bodes well for the coming accomplishments of 
the young generation in Palestine. 


IN HOLLAND 


Another training enterprise where agriculture 
and technical trades are combined, the most strik- 
ing and dramatic of all, is the Jewish village which 
has been established during the last two years in 
the reclaimed area from the Dutch Zuyder Zee. 
The place is known as Werkdorp, or Work Vil- 
lage, and is part of the Poldu or drained land 
which now links the Island of Wiringen—where 
the ex-Crown Prince of Germany had his first re- 
fuge—to the former mainland. The Dutch Gov- 
ernment have given the land and farm buildings 
rent-free to a Jewish Committee for the period 
of nine years. The Dutch Jewish community has 
also raised funds for installation and mainten- 
ance; some help has been received from the Ameri- 
can and English bodies, too. The training here 
is more complete than that in the centers of the 
Halutz. Pupils will stay two or three years, and 
will specialize in one of five branches of agricul- 
ture, horticulture, building, carpentry, or metal- 
work. They are themselves constructing an en- 
larged village, which, when the buildings are com- 
pleted, will have room for 300. All the students 
come from Germany, though not all are German 
subjects; among them are many Poles and many 
stateless Jews. The teachers are partly from 
Germany, partly from Holland itself, and partly 
from Palestine. The little community has an 
eager intellectual life, its orchestra, journal and 
discussion societies, and its dramatic club. It is 
already something of a Kibbutz, knit together for 
an ideal purpose. Besides this Jewish village, a 
Halutz Organization in Holland and a special 
Mizrachi branch of it are active in apprenticing 
young German Jews to Dutch farmers. 


IN DENMARK 


This system of apprenticeship to local farmers 
is adopted on a large scale in another of the small, 
generously democratic countries of Northern 
Europe. No community has risen more devotedly 
to the call of Jewish solidarity on behalf of the 
German Jews than the few thousand Jews of 
Denmark. And in no community has there been 
a braver or more inspiring effort of the Halutz 
to provide for the training. It was fortunate that 
the Halutz began its work a year or two before 
the German crisis. The interest of a number of 
Danish farmers was engaged then in a plan for 
preparing the Jews in Denmark for agriculture 
in Palestine. And the energy and devotion of a 
few Jews, most prominently of the son of a Pales- 
tine colonist, Yelid Haaretz, who has been settled 
in Copenhagen since the War, have enabled pre- 
liminary work to be developed so that in the course 
of the last three years over 500 young men and 
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women have been placed for training. There is 
no Jewish concentration, no Jewish village or 
settlement; but the students are placed singly, 
or in twos or threes, with Danish agriculturists 
and small holders, receiving their board, lodging 
and instruction in return for working for the 
farmer. The Danish Government has given 
generous facilities, allowing the students to be 
brought from Germany for agricultural education 
on the condition that after completing their year 
of training they shall emigrate to Palestine or 
elsewhere. The farmers in Denmark, through 
the influence of the remarkable institution of the 
Folk High School, have a higher cultural level 
than any other peasantry in the world; and a 


JOY IN WORK 


Above, in Ain Harod 
these adolescents newly 
arrived from Europe, 
are experiencing a new 
communal joy in work 
and recreation. Below, 
two pioneers of Kvutza 
Schiller tramp home- 
ward at the end of the 
day. 
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sense of humanity, developed through these pop- 
ular universities, has helped them to understand 
and extend a helping hand to the exiles from 
Germany. The intellectual side of the hakshara 
is organized by a peripatetic teacher who gives 
Hebrew lessons in the evening when the day’s 
work is done for little groups who come together 
from the scattered farms. Besides their meetings 
for Hebrew lessons they have constant Sichot for 
the discussion of the new life: and through the 
papers and literature from Germany and Pales- 
tine they keep in touch with the old life as well. 
These halutzim, trained in the land of cooperative 
agriculture will bring a precious outlook and ideal 
to the cooperative work of Palestine. On the one 
hand, their dispersion in a hundred homes, with 
the varied experience of Danish society, and on 
the other, the cooperative feeling engendered in 
the little groups will be a valuable asset. They 
will carry to Palestine a practical sense of the love 
of neighbor for they have been sojourners them- 
selves in a friendly land. 


IN ENGLAND 


The training work in England is modest in com- 
parison with the accomplishment in France, Hol- 
land and Denmark. A considerable proportion 
of the young German refugees who have been ad- 
mitted to Britain have means, and are able to 
pursue their academic training, or gain a fresh 
medical qualification. Some hundreds have been 
apprenticed, indeed, in workshops; and three in- 
teresting agricultural enterprises have been pur- 
sued. In the first place, a score or two of young 
Jews have had a thorough agricultural training 
in a well-known English college; in the second 
place, two training farms have been conducted by 
the Halutz, one in the north, one in the south of 
England; and lastly several schools for Jewish 
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and half-Jewish children from Germany have been 
transferred corporately and in the new circum- 
stances are preparing most of their pupils for the 
life of labor. It is significant that to many of 
these young scholars who were half Jews, Pales- 
tine is the land of hope and promise, Hebrew the 
language which they are eager to acquire, and 
Jewish history and literature a cultural possession 
as precious as German and English literature. 


IN PALESTINE 


Lastly, and yet most important, there is the 
training of the youth in Palestine itself. It has 
been developed in ever increasing measure with 
the growing Aliya from Germany during 1933, 
1934, and 1935. Thousands who have left their 
offices, their counting houses, their chambers and 
their clinics in Germany are working the land. 
Many have had a year or more in one of the 
Jewish colonies, some in the old plantation settle- 
ments, some in the moshavot, some in the kvutzot. 
The agricultural schools and the training centers 
have been extended for the newcomers, most 
notably that of the Women’s Zionist Organization 
for the girls and women at Nahalal and Tel Aviv. 
During the last two years a folk Aliya has been 
introduced. It is that of the Jugend, for boys and 
girls between the ages of twelve and sixteen who 
come to the land straight from the elementary 
school, to grow up on it, and live in its atmosphere 
while they are training for life’s work. Last year 
the Aliya numbered nearly 1,000. This year it is 
hoped that it may reach a larger number, and the 
next year it should be, not increased, but multi- 
plied. For circumstances in Germany make it 
ever more incumbent on our people to remove all 
it can of the youth into a free and happy environ- 
ment. ‘These boys and girls have for the most 
part been distributed in the colonies and collective 
settlements; each band brings with it from Ger- 
many its guide and instructor, who sees to their 
adjustment; and on the land itself they mix freely 
and enthusiastically in the life of the young Pal- 
estine generation. One large group has occupied 


The Histadrut Reports 


NOTHING can give a clearer picture of the 

fundamental part played by the Histadrut 
in the reconstruction of Palestine than a survey 
of its activities during the past year. The matter- 
of-fact statistical data offered by the Histadrut’s 
annual report constitutes the most persuasive 
rhetoric available in regard to the scope and 
quality of its functions. A glance at the figures 


collected indicates how completely the Histadrut 
has penetrated the essential phases of the econ- 
omic and social life of Palestine. 


At the same 
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the village of Tel Hai in the most northern part 
of Palestine, inhabiting the buildings that have 
been deserted since the heroic but tragic incident 
of 1920 when Captain Trumpeldor and half a 
score of his band fell defending the settlement 
against Arab hordes. Two other institutions call 
for notice. One is the youth village of Ben Shemen, 
situated near Lydda, by the side of the forest 
which was planted years ago in memory of Herzl, 
and grown around a small experimental farm of 
the Jewish National Fund. It was turned to its 
new purpose some seven years ago by a Jewish 
teacher from Germany, and was for a time de- 
signed largely for Palestine youth. Now it has 
been enlarged to three times its former size, and 
more than half its 300 pupils are from Germany. 
But they are mingled with children of the Yishuv, 
and with children of other lands of the Galuth. 
Therefore, in this village there is a miniature of 
the regathering of Palestine. The other institu- 
tion is the Ahava, the Children’s Home trans- 
ferred from Berlin to the ridge of the Carmel 
just outside Haifa. That is today much smaller 
(accommodating only 50 children) but, like all 
things in Palestine, it is certain to grow quickly. 
Jewish youth of Germany in the lands of 
refuge in the Yishuv everywhere is turning to the 
new life and the new home in Palestine. One of 
the most dramatic incidents of the Middle Ages 
in Europe was the expedition known as the 
Children’s Crusade. When the Latin kingdom 
of Jerusalem was tottering, tens of thousands 
of the boys and girls of Europe wandered 
forth to recover the Holy Land by the purity of 
their ideals and their innocent faith. None reached 
the land. Those that did not die on the way were 
sold as slaves by unscrupulous captains and pirates. 
Our Youth Aliya moves with clearer vision and 
saner plan, but with no less idealism. It is the 
march of the young generation from lands of 
oppression and stunted opportunity to a land of 
promise and liberty; it is the march of a genera- 
tion eager and prepared to play its part in the 
fulfillment of a two-thousand-year-old purpose. 


® By Saul Elkan 


time, an analysis of the nature of the work of the 
Histadrut makes it plain that the physical growth 
of the general Federation of Labor in Palestine 
has not been accompanied by any opportunist 
weakening of its ideological position. The report 
is impressive evidence of the consistency with 
which the Histadrut correlates the economic wel- 
fare of the individual worker with the national 
welfare of the country. 

The recent rate of growth of the general Fed- 
eration of Labor in Palestine may be gathered 
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from the following figures: In 1934 there were 
43,000 members. By January of 1935 the mem- 
bership numbered 50,000. Towards the close of 
1935, at the last census, the membership totalled 
72,000. These members, together with their 
wives, amount to about 95,000 individuals, or 
over 1/4 of the total population of Palestine. 
This is, probably the largest percentage of organ- 
ized labor to be found anywhere in the world. 


There was no radical change in the inner struc- 
ture of the Histadrut in the past year. However, 
should one should note one welcome sign for the 
better — the stronger entrenchment of Jewish 
workers in the colonies. From October to Dec- 
ember 1934, only 38% of those sent as land- 
workers, remained on the soil. From January to 
March 1935, however, 48% remained. Happily, 
the percentage of those remaining on the land 
continues to increase. In this connection it is illu- 
minating to observe that 57% of members of the 
Hechalutz sent as workers, remained in the col- 
onies, whereas only 27% of workers who had not 
been members of the Hechalutz stayed in the 
positions assigned. Only 21% of the immigrants 
of other categories remained. Statistics such as 
these are an indisputable argument for the neces- 


_ Sity, as well as worth, of the hakshara training 


given by the Histadrut. 


An important development of the past year was 
the economic success of the various workers’ set- 
tlements. Almost all the meshakim (agricultural 
settlements) showed a net profit at the close of the 
year. Thanks to this circumstance, the attacks on 
the kvutza and the moshav as a method of coloni- 
zation, ave stopped. The financial solvency of 
these cooperative agricultural settlements has 
silenced the criticism of bourgeois economists that 
national money was being spent on utopian ex- 
periments. As further evidence of the economic 
soundness of the agricultural cooperatives, we may 
mention the fact that the workers’ settlements in 
Emek Yezreel have signed new contracts with the 
Keren Hayesod about the amortization of their 
loans—a step which enabled the Jewish Agency to 
get its first international loan in the beginning of 
1935. It is further interesting to note that “Nir” 
(Colonization Department of the Histadrut) was 
the only company which granted credits to the 
colonies in Emek Hefer. 


There have been other favorable factors in the 
sphere of workers’ colonization. Through the 
issue of modern scientific devices new sources of 
water have been discovered in the zone availablé 
for workers’ settlements, so opening a prospect 
for more extensive colonization. The actual mem- 
bership of the various economic units has shown 
an increase in the past year. Exclusive of German 
young men and women who were absorbed in 
large numbers by the kvutza, the cooperative set- 
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tlements took in many new members. They also 
took in hundreds of immigrants for hakshara- 
training to enable the newcomer to fit into the 
ecoonmic life of Palestine most productively. 


The Histadrut has continued to organize new 
groups of workers. Most significant of these in 
spirit, if not in numbers, is the branch of workers 
engaged in reclaiming the recently acquired Huleh 
concession. Through their work on the malaria- 
infested swamp land, these workers are continuing 
the heroic pioneering tradition of the Histadrut. 


Other categories of workers organized in the 
past year include such diverse trades as upholster- 
ers, broom-makers, food workers, photographers, 
musicians, and maritime workers. Members 
of the Union of Jewish Maritime Workers 
served on the crew of the “Tel Aviv’, the first 
Jewish ship. 

In general, the Histadrut has been making 
strenuous efforts to introduce Jewish labor into 
the port of Haifa. Many Jewish longshoremen 
and porters from Salonika, who had been ousted 
by Greek workers, were brought to Haifa 
to establish a precedent for Jewish dock-workers. 
A friendly agreement about the distribution of 
work was reached with the Arab dock-workers, 
who had previously enjoyed a complete monopoly 
of this branch of labor. 


The Clerks’ Union was increased by 1500 mem- 
bers in the past year, giving it a total membership 
of 4,300. Thanks to the intervention of the His- 
tadrut, the members of the Clerks’ Union received 
a total increase of $150,000 in salary in the past 
year. Hundreds of workers received an annual 
vacation—a privilege which is by no means taken 
for granted in the Near East. 


The need for enlightened labor legislation may 
be gauged from the character of three bills spon- 
sored by the Histadrut in 1935: 


1. A minimum wage act 

2. A bill compelling the employer to give notice 
before discharging a worker; 

3. A bill obligating the employer to provide a 
worker with a certificate stating whether the 
worker left voluntarily or was discharged. 

Due to the pressure of the Histadrut, the gov- 
ernment pledged itself to enact these laws in the 
near future. 

These three bills by no means exhaust the ques- 
tion of labor legislation, but they are the first 
steps in the right direction. Most important of all 
is the right recently assumed by the High Com- 
missioner to fix a minimum wage for unskilled 
or less competent workers. 

The government has as yet failed to carry out 
previous provisions in regard to the protection »f 
child labor and women workers, as well as work- 
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men’s compensation for injury. The Histadrut is 
working constantly for the enforcement of exist- 
ing laws and the passage of new laws which will 
protect the worker. It has succeeded in persuad- 
ing the government to permit municipalities to 
enact by-laws giving definite hours for the closing 
of commercial enterprises. Such by-laws will 
probably be enacted shortly in Tel Aviv, Haifa, 
and Jerusalem. Despite the progress made, there 
is still much room for improvement in the matter 
of progressive labor legislation in Palestine. 

Labor relations between employer and worker 
showed an improvement in 1935. There was also 
an improvement in the relations of the Histadrut 
and other workers’ organizations. Though a num- 
ber of differences occurred, and malicious agitation 
against the Histadrut continued, the negotiations 
about an agreement with other labor organiza- 
tions resulted in a more peaceful atmosphere. Phy- 
sical assaults as a method of argument, disap- 
peared. As far as employers are concerned, one 
may state with satisfaction that a large number 
of them have become accustomed to the notion of 
collective bargaining. 

The total number of strikes in 1935 was smaller 
than in 1934. Most of the strikes resulted in 
victories for the workers. A serious situation 
arose in the hotel and restaurant business, but 
finally the difficulties were ironed out. There was 
a conflict between the Histadrut and the munici- 
pality of Tel Aviv because of the condition of the 
municipal workers in the street-cleaning and sani- 
tation department. The municipality finally met 
some of the just demands of the workers. A strike 
in a large enterprise improved the status of the 
women cardboard workers. On the other hand, 
the unrest among the railroad workers—Jewish 
and Arab—has not been allayed. The dissatisfac- 
tion of these workers expressed itself in mass 
meetings, protests and a partial strike which was 
unsuccessful. With the help of the Histadrut the 
workers managed to get a few concessions from 
the government, but these were not enough to 
satisfy their most elementary needs. 

Arab workers showed a great interest in organ- 
ized labor in 1935. The importation of hordes 
of Arabs from Syria and other adjacent countries, 
prepared to work for incredibly low wages, 
aroused the class-consciousness of the Palestinian 
Arabs. The Arab press and the Arab political 
leaders determined to exploit this phenomenon; 
attempts to create Arab trade unions were made 
by such figures as Nashashibi of Jerusalem, Michel 
Mitri of Jaffa, and by the Union of Arab Youth 
(Fascist Organization). Though starting out 
with much pomp and circumstance, these leaders 
brought nothing but ill to the Arab workers. One 
of the largest strikes in the country was that in the 
Iraq Petroleum Company. The strike was con- 
ducted with the support of the Histadrut which 
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gave money and direction. Public opinion was in 
favor of the strikers, who had every prospect of 
victory. At the last minute Nashashibi intervened 
to the detriment of the workers by concluding an 
unfavorable agreement. A second large strike in 
a Haifa quarry, conducted at first by the Arab 
“patriotic” trade-unions, was accompanied by anti- 
Jewish propaganda. The strike failed. Finally, 
through the intervention of the Brit Poalei Eretz 
Israel (Alliance of Arab and Jewish workers) a 
settlement was secured which was not wholly ig- 
nominious. This was done even though the major- 
ity of the workers in the quarry were not mem- 
bers of the Brit Poalei Eretz Israel. 


An organization such as the Brit Poalei Eretz 
Israel is of great importance in effecting a toler- 
able modus vivendi between Arab and. Jewish 
workerc. This Alliance grew numerically in Haifa 
and Jaffa during the past year, and made attempts 
to organize branches in other places. In Jaffa, it 
strengthened the organization of maritime work- 
ers, despite the bitterest opposition on the part 
of employers, the Arab press and Arab leaders. 
The struggle against the Brit Poalei Eretz Israel 
took the form of provocative acts, lock-outs, and 
violence. Active members and secretaries were 
beaten on a number of occasions. 

Due to the pressure of the Brit Poalei Eretz 
Israel and to the Secretary for Arab affairs of the 
Histadrut, the government was obliged to appoint 
a special commission to investigate conditions of 
labor in the port of Jaffa. In Haifa, the Brit 
Poalim arranged evening courses which taught 
Arabic, English and Hebrew to Arab workers. 
In this connection, one might also observe that 
Arab workers participated in the celebration of 
May ist, for the first time this year in Haifa. 
This year also saw the election of the first repre- 
sentative of the Arab workers to the municipal 
administration of Haifa. 

Because of the great building boom in the 
country, some undesirable features made their 
appearance in some of the contracting coop- 
eratives of the Histadrut. Some of the coop- 
eratives, lured by prosperity and the large con- 
tracts they received, introduced the use of hired 
labor, which is contrary to cooperative principles. 
This phenomenon did not pass unchallenged. The 
Haifa Workers Council decided to liquidate the 
offending cooperatives. The Tel Aviv Council 
undertook disciplinary measures. Unfortunately, 
not all the cooperatives involved submitted to the 
discipline invoked and were obliged to leave the 
Histadrut. A general reform of the building co- 
operatives is under way, thanks to which such 
capitalistic tendencies will be eliminated in the 
near future. 


Apart from seasonal fluctuations, and the tem- 
porary effect of war-rumors in September and the 
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MILKING TIME 


in Meshek Ha-Zofon. 
The woman on the ex- 
‘treme left is the well- 
known Chana Chizik, 
under whose loving 
care girls are being 
trained in dairy and 
poultry work. 


LAUNDRY HOUR 


for the youthful group 
in Kvutza Nana, At 
right, digging scien- 
tifically for water, a 
dramatic quest for the 
inhabitants of Pales- 
tine. 
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beginning of October on the economic life of the 
country, the position of hired labor in 1935 was 
very satisfactory. The Merhaz Avoda (Depart- 
ment of Labor Distribution) made determined 
efforts to multiply the number of Jewish workers 
in government employ. In some measure, these 
efforts were successful. The Solel Boreh (con- 
tracting agency) secured a number of government 
contracts, and a considerable number of Jewish 
workers entered the police, postal and telegraph 
departments. 

The Merkaz Aliyah (Department of Immigra- 
tion) took steps to alleviate the condition of Jew- 
ish workers in private colonies. A large housing 
project for the erection of workers’ homes in the 
private colonies has been planned for the purpose 
of making living conditions in the colonies more 
attractive. In addition, a fund for loans to new- 
comers in the colonies has been created. These 
measures are important because one of the reasons 
for the abandonment of agricultural work in ex- 
change for better paid city work has been the lack 
of adequate housing in the private colonies. 

The number of workers engaged in manufactur- 
ing industries increased this year. In 1934 there 
were about 14,000 such workers; in 1935 there 
were 20,000. However, the number of workers 
engaged in the building industries did not increase 
with the same tempo. Though there was a numer- 
ical increase, the ratio of increase was small when 
compared with that of the workers in industry. 
In general, one may note a tendency for the num- 
ber of workers in manufacturing industries to in- 
crease at the expense of the number in the build- 
ing industries. 

The Histadrut engaged in extensive building 
activities during 1935. Not only did it enlarge 
the network of its own buildings, by putting up 
large recreational centers with auditoriums and 
cooperative dining rooms in Tel Aviv, Haifa and 
other places, but it constructed a large number 
of workers’ homes. In June 1935, land for 8000 
workers was acquired. Fully 1900 cottages, 1450 
single rooms, and apartment houses for 450 
families have already been built. These opera- 
tions represent an investment of $3,375,000. 

One of the important building enterprises of 
1935 was the enlargement of Kiriat Hayim in 
Haifa Bay. Kiriat Hayim is a suburb of Haifa 
settled exclusively by workers who are members 
of the Histadrut. According to the constitution, 
no one who employs labor can settle in Kiriat 
Hayim. Private trade is forbidden. Every in- 
habitant is a member of the consumers’ coop- 
erative which runs the stores where all necessities 
may be purchased. 

Another large building enterprise was the be- 
ginning of an extensive housing project in the 
south of Tel Aviv. Thousands of houses in special 
workers’ quarters will soon be built in Haifa, Tel 
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Aviv and Jerusalem. The rate of building will 
be increased as soon as negotiations for securing 
a loan of $1,750,000 are concluded. 

Only a very brief survey of the numerous other 
activities of the Histadrut during 1935 can be 
given. The Kupat Holim (Workmen's Sick 
Fund) numbered 45,000 members last summer, 
making a grand total of 85,000 individuals if the 
families are included. Last year’s budget was 
$900,000. About 85% of the budget is secured 
through the contributions of members; 15% is 
furnished by employers who appreciate the need 
for sick insurance. New dispensaries have been 
built by the Kupat Holim in Jerusalem, Tel Aviv 
and some colonies. 

The Unemployed Fund of the Histadrut in- 
creased its capital by $100,000. At the close of 
the year it will have about $250,000 at its dis- 
posal. The Workers’ Bank has deposits to the 
amount of $1,750,000. The Savings and Loan 
Cooperatives of the Histadrut with a membership 
of 19,000 had deposits amounting to $1,272,000. 


The consumers’ cooperative (Hamashbir) in- 
creased its turnover by 61%. In 1934, it sold 
products amounting to about $1,000,co0. Great 
progress may also be noted in the activity of Tnu- 
vah (The Marketing Cooperative of the Workers’ 
Agricultural Settlements). An example of the 
increase of their sales may be shown by the fact 
that 14 million litres of milk were sold this year— 
an improvement of 50% on the sales of the pre- 
vious year. Tnuvah may be considered the econ- 
omic barometer of the country. At present the 
demand for Tnuvah products exceeds the supply. 
The Jewish colonies are still unable to supply the 
needs of the local market, and many food products 
must be imported. 

Nir (the Colonization Agency of the His- 
tadrut) spent abeut $250,000 in 1935, supplying 
long-term credits to workers’ settlements for plan- 
tations, for water-supply, and for the acquisition 
of cattle and machinery. This support was essen- 
tial to many workers’ settlements in Emek Hefer 
and Tel Mond. 

The contracting bureau of the Histadrut com- 
pleted projects to the amount of $1,575,000 in 
1935. Among these projects, a great many were 
government contracts. 

In addition to its widespread economic, coloniz- 
ing and organizational activities, the Histadrut 
has also continued to expand its cultural activities. 
Over 7000 children study in the schools of the 
Histadrut. A secondary school was opened near 
Haifa in 1935, making this the third secondary 
school of the Histadrut. Plans are under way to 
create a Teachers’ Seminary for the training of 
teachers competent to function in the Histadrut 
schools. Evening courses, given under the auspices 
of the Histadrut, had an enrollment of 2000, Be- 
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sides systematic courses of instruction, the His- 
tadrut sponsored 800 individual lectures and 70 
concerts. The Ohel (Workers’ Theatre) toured 
the colonies. Davar (the Labor daily) increased its 
circulation to 20,000, making it the largest news- 
paper in the country, counting the Arab, Hebrew 
and English press. Hapoel, (Workers’ Sports 
Organization) now has 84 branches with 10,000 
members. Through the Hapoel, children in even 
the remotest workers’ settlements receive adequate 
training in organized sports. The value of such 
cultural and recreational activities cannot be sufh- 
ciently stressed. Any one who has attended 2 
concert given in some kvutza at the end of the 
day’s work knows what such opportunities mean 


Architecture in Palestine 


ON THE whole, the development period of 

Jewish Palestine has been very short, but we 
can already distinguish in its architectural forms 
three large historical periods and a pre-historic 
level. On the basis of the prevailing type of 
dwelling the historical periods can be called: 1) 
The Age of Tents, 2) The Age of Barracks, 3) 
The Age of Solidly Built Houses. We may con- 
sider pre-historic the period when the first hal- 
uzim arrived so completely without means that 
they had not even the price of a tent. They found 
shelter in dilapidated hovels deserted by the Ar- 
abs and their beds were made of boards laid over 
two or three pachim—empty kerosene cans. 

In contrast to this primitive cave-life the tent 
was a tremendous advance in the direction of civ- 
ilization. It was free of vermin, it was private 
property, and it could be made quite comfortable 
and airy if one understood the art of airing a 
tent. If an iron bed was set up and one added 
an old box covered with a bright cloth, or even 
a home-made table, the result was a real home 
of one’s own. 













"AGE" OF TENTS 


In a camp of newly 
arrived pioneering set- 
tHlers of Givat Bren- 
ner, before modern 
housing facilities have 
been made available 
by self-labor and de- 
votion. 
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for the morale and spiritual well-being of the 
worker. 

Though this summary by no means exhausts 
the tabulation of the Histadrut’s functions, enough 
information has been given to indicate the variety 
of tasks which fall to the province of this general 
Federation of Labor in Palestine. Such tasks as 
the development of workers’ agricultural collec- 
tives, the opening of new fields to Jewish labor, 
the adequate training of immigrants, devolve 
naturally upon the Histadrut. Through such 
works, the organization expresses its real essence, 
because though a trade-union body concerned with 
raising the economic level of its members, it is 
primarily a federation of workers building a Jew- 
ish homeland in the only feasible way. 


® by Heinrich Infeld 


There were certain disadvantages only in the 
rainy season when the heavy sub-tropic storms 
made full use of the holes which the tent cloth 
offered in great number and when it became diff- 
cult to find a dry spot in the unprotected tent. 
This was especially annoying when there were 
invalids or children about. The haluzim were 
especially interested in the welfare of the latter 
and the first barracks to be built were nurseries. 
When the financial situation improved, barracks 
were built for adults, too. These were long, prim- 
itive shacks of wood roofed with corrugated 
sheet-iron and divided into a number of rooms 
by walls that reached not quite to the ceil- 
ing. The floors were bare earth packed close. In 
contrast to the tent these barracks represented a 
step forward. They could not be blown away 
from over one, or at least, not as easily. They 
were a sign of civilization, represented by the pos- 
session of one’s own four walls. They also meant 
space; but they had the disadvantage of compel- 
ling one to take part, willingly or not, in the most 
intimate details of the life of those in the other 

































rooms. Another disadvantage was that while they 
gave as little protection from the rains in winter, 
in summer one suffered more seriously here from 
the heat than in a tent. 

With progressive economic development the 
stage of permanently built houses was reached. 
In the agricultural settlements the first houses 
that were erected were, significantly enough, 
barns for cattle and nurseries for children. 
Architecture in Palestine cannot be consid- 
ered to have begun before the erection of these 
permanent structures, but it is not to be imagined 
that the establishment of this type of building 
caused the disappearance of all previous forms. 
Not at all. In most cases they continue to exist 
side by side and even in Tel Aviv, which has 
blocks of houses with the most modern improve- 
ments, there are whole sections of the most prim- 
itive wooden barracks. Near the Levant Fair 
there is a row of “‘lifts”, large old crates in which 
the German immigrants brought their furniture, 
which the very poorest miserably adapted as 
homes. Even tents are still seen occasionally near 
the sea-shore in Tel Aviv. 

Still, the permanent, solidly built house is al- 
ready the rule. In the Kvutza, to be sure, the 
barrack is still frequent, but it is now usually 
supplied with more comforts. The walls enclose 
the rooms completely, the floor is made of boards, 
or tiles, the equipment’ has been improved, and 
wherever money is available the building is of brick 
instead of wood. But despite the frequency of bar- 
racks the permanent house is gaining ground not 
only in Tel Aviv, which has developed in twenty- 
five years from a Jewish suburb of Jaffa into the 
only completely Hebrew city in the world and which 
has now more than 120,000 inhabitants, but also 
in the Jewish sections of Haifa and in Talpioth 










MODERN "AGE" 


An example of modern 
architectural application to 
a schoolhouse. The atr- 
chitect is ]. Shiffman of 
Tel Aviv whose work this 
article discusses. 


and Rehaviah, the suburbs of Jerusalem. With 
this development the two chief problems of ar- 
chitecture, construction and style, have been set 
for Palestine, too. 

There is a very close relation between construc- 
tion and immigration and this can be seen best in 


_the statistics which J. Shiffman, municipal archi- 


tect of Tel Aviv, has published in “The Palestine 
Building Annual 1934-35”.* 








Construction Construction 
outside throughout 
of Jerusalem the country 
Year No. of Immigrants in L.P. mL. 
1924 135553 594,995 874,995 
1925 36,641 1,780,301 2,007,237 
1926 13,910 718,992 1,112,441 
1927 35595 3575522 770,064 
1928 3,086 416,962 692,462 
1929 6,566 450,087 1,741,687 
1930 6,433 591,930 2,448,670 
1931 51533 772,508 2,720,678 
1932 11,289 1;195,444 2,945,708 
1933 31,977 3,481,889 5,600,732 


The rise in the rate of construction which can 
be seen in this table has increased even more 
rapidly in 1934 and 1935 in proportion to the 
abnormal increase in immigration, especially from 
Germany. Official statistics for these years are 
stood. In the figures for Jerusalem are in- 
not yet available. For individual cities the in- 
creased investment in construction is as follows: 
Year Tel-Aviv Jaffa Haifa Jerusalem 
1930 175,000 79,400 193,000 1,856,740 
193I 310,000 76,150 213,500 1,948,170 
1932 600,000 101,500 318,300 1,750,264 
1933 1,766,600 248,600 1,152,000 2,118,843 

The leading part Jerusalem seems to play in 
this expansion must, however, not be misunder- 


*This is the source of all the statistics in this article. 
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cluded the construction activities of the govern- 
ment as well as those of the various religious 
organizations almost all of which are represented 
in Jerusalem. In Tel Aviv the change is in speci- 
fically Jewish construction alone. 

The number of workers employed directly in 
the building trades amounts at present to 15,000 
which means that approximately 40,000 persons 
are supported directly by this industry. In addi- 
tion to these one must take into account a great 
many workers whose employment is also depend- 
ent upon the building trades without being di- 
rectly connected. These occupations include the 
building of streets and roads, the transportation 
of passengers and commodities, and gardening. 

It is clear that the building trades are of very 
great economic importance in “building” the 
country, but as they expand, other than purely 
economic factors must be considered. As soon as 
housing passes beyond the most primitive stage 
there arises the need for satisfaction of esthetic 
values. The first attempts at a consciously de- 
veloped architectural style on the part of the Jew- 
ish population can be traced to the beginning of 
the first great boom in construction before 1926. 
The results were, as was to be expected, scanty 
and unsatisfactory, but they were enough to show 
two clear trends. One of these simply trans- 
plants the usual European style while the other, 
attempting to create something new, works on a 
synthesis of the European standard of living with 
the original character of the country. 

The second of these won an unquestioned vic- 
tory from the very beginning. The reason was 
probably that most of the architects who were 
then active in Palestine were from eastern Europe 


WORKERS' HOUSING 


This row of co-operative 
workers’ apartments was 
planned by the architect, 
A. Sharon. This is one of 
many experiments in co- 
operative housing under- 
taken by the Histadrut. 
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and the styles to which they were accustomed and 
which they attempted to transplant had already 
been antiquated for a long time. The effect was 
so unsatisfactory that it disappointed even the 
poor expectations of the undemanding new set- 
tlers. The buildings that are left from this period 
—a few in Tel Aviv and more in the colonies— 
are horrible examples of an untutored lower 
middle class conception of architectural style. 
The school that attempted to create a “genu- 
ine Palestinian” style by a synthesis of the de- 
mands of European comfort and Oriental form 
had greater success. The happiest example of 
this school is the house of the poet Bialik which 
the Russian architect J. Minor built in Tel Aviv, 
and which will soon be made into a Bialik 
Museum. But on the whole, this school was also 
unsuccessful because its proponents were unfortu- 
nately unable to free themselves from a false con- 
ception of the “Oriental”. The round windows 
supported by columns and the arabesques are only 
the decorative details and not the true essence of 
Arabic style. This is to be found rather in the 
lay-out of the house itself, in the highest possible 
degree of isolation from the outside, in the dis- 
proportionately high rooms that use the air as a 
natural means of isolation, in the thick walls and 
narrow windows, and most of all, in utilization of 
prevailing winds for ventilation. Only when the 
Jewish architects tried to acquire these essentials 
of the Oriental style, as in the Technion and the 
technical high school which the late Alexander 
Berwald built in Haifa, or in the palace of the 
High Commissioner in Jerusalem (Harrison), 
did they succeed in creating something of value 
which will perhaps become important in cre- 
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ating a specifically Palestinian style at some later 
period. 

For the moment, however, the field is com- 
pletely controlled by ithe “modern” architecture 
which arose in America and Holland (Frank 
Lloyd Wright and Dudok) and came to its high- 
est development in Germany after the war. 

This ‘‘modern”’ style is also nothing but a trans- 
plantation of European forms of architecture 
to Palestine. The difference is that in the first 
place it represents the highest international 
standard of contemporary architecture and in the 
second place this school is represented in Pales- 
tine by architects of real ability. Among the most 
important is Richard Kaufmann of Jerusalem who 
was the pioneer of the modern style in Palestine 
but whose buildings are nevertheless among the 
finest examples of modernism. The Keren Ka- 
yemet (J.N.F.) building in Jerusalem is his most 
important work and is a masterpiece both as to 
harmony with the landscape and in the construction 
of the facade as well as in the internal arrange- 
ments. Beside this, his most important building, 
there are numerous other buildings by this architect 
throughout the country all of which are distinguish- 
ed by neatness of design and purity of form. But 
more important than this is his activity as a mem- 
ber of the Haksharat Hayishuv (Society for 
Planning Settlements). As a member of this or- 
ganization Kaufmann is engaged in the most im- 
portant task of the Palestinian architect, the sys- 
tematic planning of new colonies. Unfortu- 
nately he has been unable to create in this field 
the following he has in architecture proper. 

A relatively large number of young architects, 
some of whom are very talented, is organized into 
an Architects’ Association which has recently be- 
gun the publication of a technical journal and 
which works side by side with Kaufmann. Among 
them the Tel Aviv architect Josef Neufeld occu- 
pies a prominent position. He is a disciple and 
former assistant of the famous Erich Mendel- 
sohn, the Berlin architect, and adheres to his 
“stream-line”. He has become especially distin- 
guished for the hospital buildings he has designed 
but he is known to the public at large through the 
construction of the English Pavillion at the last 
Levant Fair in Tel Aviv and of the Saphir Cafe. 
The modern school which he built for the Kvutza 
Mishmar Haemek is also interesting. 

Another young architect who has become espe- 
cially well known recently is J. A. Sharon, who 
designed the Batim Meshutafim (Collective 
Houses) which were built by the Histadrut and 
follow the model of the famous Vienna commun- 
ity apartments. He is known also for the Mig- 
dalor Theatre. Both of these are in Tel Aviv. 

The modern treatment has no serious rival at 
present in Palestinian architecture, but certain ob- 
jections are already beginning to be felt, because 
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this type of building, with its complete lack of 
decoration on surfaces, its large windows and thin 
walls usually made of concrete (except in Jerusa- 
lem where stone is the cheapest material) has 
certain disadvantages in the Palestinian climate 
which can be discovered only after the buildings 
have been in use for some time. The smooth, 
flat surfaces which are white-washed when they 
are made of concrete are a disadvantage since 
they intensify the reflection of the sunlight. In- 
stead of soothing and resting the eye they 
irritate it. The large windows are, to be 
sure, well adapted to letting air into the house, 
but they do that only rarely. In a climate such 
as Tel Aviv has, a large window is not enough to 
maintain the circulation of air. It is more 
important to know from which direction the air 
comes, a sense which the Arabs seem to have 
developed to a high degree so that they can use 
the prevailing winds of the region to ventilate and 
cool their rooms even though they have very nar- 
row windows. The effect of the large modern 
windows, in most cases, is to let in the merciless 
rays of the sun. As this is undesirable, the shut- 
ters must be closed and this, in turn, prevents 
the entrance of air. The thin concrete walls 
are also completely unsuited to the demands of 
the climate. They are excellent conductors of 
heat and keep out neither the heat of summer nor 
the damp chill of winter. They satisfy only one 
demand, that of investment capital for quick and 
high profits. 


For those who can see beyond the present mo- 
ment these very important disadvantages show 
that the modern style, too, has not yet found the 
final solution for the problem set by Palestinian 
architecture. Of course, together with much that 
is worthless, false, and completely useless, this 
style has created a good deal that is significant 
and of permanent value. There can be no ques- 
tion but that every future development of style 
will have to reckon with what modernism has 
produced. But whether the future will take the 
path of modernism and attempt to improve it and 
adapt it better to the climate of Palestine, whether 
it will go back to the Arabic forms of construc- 
tion, or whether it will turn in some direction of 
which there is yet no indication, cannot be told 
in advance, 


It is, however, an encouraging sign that the 
anarchic confusion of style that has so unhappily 
characterized the architecture of Tel Aviv until 
now is to be replaced by a more unified, planned 
style. The municipal government of Tel Aviv 
has recently published a plan for the future de- 
velopment of the city. This plan foresees the 
transference of the center of the city further away 
from Jaffa in the direction of the River Yarkon 
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and the Levant Fair and provides for parks and 
public gardens now completely lacking in Tel 
Aviv. It may be that the accomplishments of 
this plan will give a more pleasant appearance to 
this city so representative of Jewish Palestine. 
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INTRODUCING NACHMAN SYRKIN 


THE two essays of Syrkin,* now for the first 

time translated into English, occupy an im- 
portant place among the great classics of Zionism 
—the works of Hess, Pinsker, Herzl, Nordau, 
Ahad Ha’am, Buber, and Boruchov. Syrkin pub- 
lished The Jewish Problem and the Jewish Social- 
ist State in 1898, only two years after Herzl’s 
Jewish State. In those days Syrkin’s writings 
could not receive the attention they then deserved. 
For the man was too much ahead of his age. As 
early as 1898 Syrkin proved a profound critic of 
the middle class ideology of early Zionism and of 
its inability to think realistically in terms of mass 
colonization and of “rebuilding Jewish life”. He 
also reacted with unusual acumen to contemporary 
Socialist notions of nationalism, agrarianism, co- 
operatives, migration, and workers’ colonization. 
His Socialist dialectic enabled him to examine in 
a new light the causes of the bankruptcy of assimi- 
lation and the origins of anti-Semitism, and to 
offer analyses of the Jewish situation more search- 
ing than those given by Herz], Lazar, Nordau or 
Kautsky. With a clarity which readers of today 
find trenchantly realistic, Syrkin explained thirty- 
eight years ago that the nineteenth century Jew- 
hatred inheres in the very class structure of 
modern society. “In a dormant form anti-Semit- 
ism lurks in all classes . . . though it reaches its 
highest peak . . . in the middle class”. (Whence, 
despite their avowed principles, even Socialist 
parties functioning within the capitalistic world 
often for tactical reasons opportunistically adopt 
“passive attitudes” to a denial of Jewish rights. ) 
The ultimate elimination of anti-Semitism there- 
fore depends on the abolition of unequal distribu- 
tion of power in society, and Zionism rooted in 
the economic and social needs of the Jewish people 
“must of necessity fuse with Socialism, for Social- 
ism is in complete harmony with the hopes and 
wishes of the Jewish masses”. Anticipating the 
Austrian Socialists of 1899 who first proclaimed 
the principle of national autonomy and presaging 
Otto Bauer who established the theory of modern 
nationalism in his book The National Problem in 
the Social Democracy (1907), Syrkin insisted on 
the Jewish right to equality with other nationali- 
ties and claimed that Zionism offers Jews an un- 
precedented opportunity to realize Socialism. Ac- 
cording to Syrkin of 1898, modern Jewry, im- 
pelled by an urge for self-preservation to create 
a new state, can save itself only by building a 








*Essayvs on Socialist Zionism by Dr. Nachman Syrkin. Published by 
Young Poale Zion Alliance, 1225 Broadway, New York City. 30c. 
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society not based on social inequality. Conse- 
quently, that which with other peoples is but the 
fantasy of individuals must with Jews become a 
mass movement. Thus, ‘out of the Jewish his- 
toric tragedy will arise a glorious historical mis- 
sion. The Jewish nation will save the world that 
crucified it. It will again become the Chosen 
People.” 

The second essay on National Independence and 
International Unity belongs to a later era. Writ- 
ten in the war days of 1917 just before the Poale 
Zion were recognized as a Jewish section of the 
Second International, its most valuable part ad- 
vances a historical analysis of the gradual changes 
in socialist thinking on the national problem. It 
starts with an account of how Marx in the 1840's 
actually welcomed the American annexation of 
Mexican territory; how he opposed the national 
independence of “the backward Slavic peoples”’; 
and how Lasalle toyed ‘“‘with a hazy idea of a 
cosmopolitan, uniform, and one-tongued humanity 
in which all ethnographical and cultural differences 
will disappear”. Then it proceeds with illuminat- 
ing comments on the startling effects that the 
Italian war of 1859 produced on Lasalle and on 
Hess, and with the reprecussions that the 1871 
Franco-Prusian War had on Marx. With great 
insight Syrkin points out that only after Socialism 
had found support among the oppressed peoples 
were Socialists ready to revise their earlier toler- 
ance of national inequalities. And in the twentieth 
century the dominating imperialistic milieu in the 
powerful capitalistic states became largely respon- 
sible for the phenomenon of Socialists in Germany 
and England advocating nationalism for their own 
peoples and cosmopolitanism (i. e., assimilation) 
for weaker foreign peoples. ‘The proletariat of 
the ruling powers, seeking to deny the national 
demands of oppressed peoples, used and misused 
the phraseology of internationalism as a means 
for cloaking their own chauvinism and imperial- 
ism”. This pussy-footing with national rights ac- 
counts for the pre-war Austrian Socialists’ attitude 
toward the Serbs, the English Socialists’ inability 
to sympathize with the efforts to liberate Ireland, 
and the German Socialists’ intolerance toward the 
Czechs. ‘The World War was thus ushered in 
when unsound forms of internationalism and 
socialism went bankrupt”. Optimistically Syrkin 
concluded.in 1917: “Out of the War will appear 
a purified humanity and a new Socialism. The 
new Socialism will recognize the equality of all 
peoples and will lead them to a united inter- 
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national humanity”. Though the present trend 
in socialism suggests that this prophecy will ul- 
timately come true, the opportunism now motivat- 
ing the Third International’s policy toward the 
Jewish question makes Syrkin’s hope still seem far- 
distant. . 

The English rendering, despite occasional ab- 
breviations and minor departures from the original 
text, in the main is a good piece of workmanship. 
Syrkin’s epigramatic wit, clarity of speech, and 
glow of prophetic fervor are fortunately not 
ironed out in the process of translation. How- 
ever, it is to be regretted that the translator has 
deemed it expedient virtually to omit the fourth 
chapter of Syrkin’s first essay. It is true that 
Syrkin’s plans for constructing a Jewish Socialist 
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state, offered in the days when there was no 
Socialist Zionist movement, necessarily have be- 
come antiquated. But his ideas sketched in 1898 
are still fundamentally sound. They are valuable 
as a historical document and have weathered the 
test of actuality more firmly than the suggestions 
outlined by Herzl. 

The Young Poale Zion Alliance of America 
has performed a splendid service to the English 
speaking world by introducing it to Syrkin. Lack 
of opportunity for contact with Syrkin’s critical 
and constructive mind has hitherto been a serious 
loss to American Zionist and Socialist thought. 
We hope that these two essays are but first in- 
stallments of a translation of all Syrkin’s major 
writings. . 


POLITICS AND ROMANTICISM 


An Inquiry Into the Popularity of The Seven Pillars of 


—Jerusalem 


= THE bookshops of Palestine, especially in Jerusalem, 
there lie huge stacks of a book that will be a best seller 
for many months in England and its colonies. The advance 
orders have already reached a high-point attained by 
but few books. The Seven Pillars of Wisdom by the 
late Colonel T. E. Lawrence of England, who recently died 
in an accident, is not really a new book. Its substance— 
the author’s experiences as leader of the Arabian rebellion 
against the Turks during the World War — were pre- 
viously presented to the public in a somewhat shorter form 
under the title Revolt in the Desert. It was trans- 
lated even then into almost all European languages. The 
sales-success of this new edition in all English-speaking 
countries by far surpasses the previous one. Naturally, its 
timely appearance, immediately after the author's demise, 
plays an important role here, Nevertheless, one cannot 
overlook the fact that The Seven Pillars of Wisdom is a 
superlative piece of work, in content as well as in physical 
make-up, and that it will very much appease one of the 
most fundamental spiritual yearnings of the huge English 
audience—the yearning for romance. And it is presented, 
as a matter of fact, in quite an ideal form. Here we 
have an historical episode reported by a man of such sensi- 
tive and romantic nature that this modern epic, which only 
later he was able to record as actual experience, had already 


- taken shape beforehand in his imagination. Since Kipling 


at his best, there has been nothing in English literature 
so strongly to fire the imagination of the bulk of the 
people — especially of the youth — with the magic of the 
Orient under England’s rule and protection, And the ever- 
increasing editions bear witness to the fact that it is un- 
deniably becoming a popular national book all through the 
British Empire. 

These facts ought to engage some attention in Palestine 
and in the Zionist World. For the book has two heroes: 
the Englishman Lawrence and the Arab, especially the 
Bedouin. The matter-of-fact report of the Arabian Ex- 
pedition, which acts only as the skeleton of the book, is 
enveloped in a magnificent and persuasive description of 
the life of those “knights of the desert”, among whom can 





*SEVEN PILLARS OF WISDOM by T. E. Lawrence. 
Doubleday Doran & Co. $5. 


® by C. J. Kloetzel 


Wisdom by T. E. Lawrence* 


still be found all the manly virtues of hunger for free- 
dom, hospitality, courage, stoicism, noble-mindedness, the 
disdain of death; and who, in addition look so romantic 
and ride so well. Lawrence sketches an idealized portrait 
of Arabian life, most likely one that is subjectively honest ; 
but the reader may forget too quickly that this portrayal is 
one that was true only for the relatively short interval of 
a great national struggle, and that it describes an ex- 
ceptional situation. The huge English public, the same 
public which more or less influences the fate of the Palestine 
Jewish homeland, and of Zionism, will very likely accept 
this picture of Arabian life as typical. 


I° all this really disadvantageous to Jewish Palestine, per- 
haps even dangerous? And if we answer this in the 
affirmative, how can we meet this danger? 


We will not envy the Arabs the romantic glamor which 
is said to surround them. We also admit with no reserva- 
tion how strongly even we succumb occasionally to this 
romanticism, how moved we are by the handsomeness of 
Arabs and the dignity of their customs, especially when 
outside the city. But we cannot allow ourselves to forget 
the fact that too bright a focus on the romanticism of the 
Arab means too dark a shadow over the matter-of-factness 
and realism of Jewish life. This danger, which we must 
not underestimate, manifests itself this way: the very ro- 
mantic mood, strong as it is, which sees a Utopia in Arabian 
life, especially in that of the Bedouin, will think it per- 
ceives intrusion and the seeds of unrest in the new Jewish 
life in Palestine. For the new Jewish life is built upon 
quite the opposite hypothesis. There is a characteristic 
passage in one of Gertrude Bell’s letters where she de- 
scribes—several years after the war—how she “fled” from 
ugly and horrible Tel Aviv to Jaffa, from the common- 
place mixture of East-European and American elements to 
the ancient Oriental dream city. Such a view tends to blind 
one to the immense progress of Jewish reconstruction. In- 
deed it will tend to form opposition to the “destructive” 
powers of a modern world that disenchants the fairyland 
of the Orient. The discussion, to which the London Times 
recently opened its columns proves that this possibility has 
already become a tact among the English. In this discus- 
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sion people from London and other English cities seriously 
racked their brains over the impending fate of the Sea of 
Galillee. It seems that the lake’s surface may be expected 
to regress with the construction of another Ruthenberg 
power-plant. “Would that not destroy the magic of this 
landscape of Biblical interest ?” 

Such idealization of Arab life which spells so much 
danger for us is even more unfortunate when we realize 
that it affords the Arabs no distinct advantage. The ro- 
mantic halo can be thrust aside when English interests are 
at stake, Those who felt disturbed at the presence of the 
Jewish power-plant on the Jordan, would not raise the 
slightest outcry, if the peacefulness of this hallowed region 
were disturbed by the thundering motors of an air field. 

What can be done about this danger? What can we 
set up to counteract the pro-Arab attitude of a T. E. Law- 
rence or a Gertrude Bell ? 


Our work can dispense with romanticism. It is of a 
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different variety. There is one element in our life which 
has the romantic properties that the English understand— 
the Biblico-religious one. But to promote this element— 
as has often been recommended—to such a position of im- 
portance, merely to make propaganda, would not only bring 
us discredit but would also introduce an element of dis- 
honesty. Of far greater importance will be the attempt to 
win over as many people as possible from the most varied 
ranks and circles-of English society, people who are im- 
pressed not so much with romantic glamor as with the 
force of constructive ideas. And what will impress the 
English will naturally hold, mutatis mutandis, for the mem- 
bers of other nations. Whenever such groups have visited 
Palestine, I have seen that, although they are quite suscep- 
tible to the “romanticism” of Arab Palestine, they are most 
strongly gripped by that higher romanticism—one that is 
not rooted in tradition, but on the contrary in the struggle 
of new, creative Zionist forces. 
(translated by Robert S$, Berger) 
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Socialism in Palestine 
® by Herbert Morrison 


Herbert Morrison, well-known English labor leader, 
was Minister of Transport in the Labor Government 
from 1919 to 1931 and chairman of the Labor Party, 
1928-29. Parts of this article appear, also, in The 
London Daily Herald and the Glasgow Forward. 


I HAVE been in Palestine and I have seen the New Jew. 
For all I know he may be like the Old Jew of thousands 
of years ago before the great dispersal. I do not know. 


I only know that a large proportion of the Jews I have 
seen in Palestine are to me the New Jews. I talked with 
large numbers of them; I met them socially and saw them at 
work in various occupations; I heard them sing; I saw them 
act; I addressed meetings of them. 


I have met many Jews in many countries. I know the 
London Jews very well, but the Palestinian Jews were to 
me different; so different that a large proportion of them 
were not obviously Jews at all. 


These Jewish men and women, most of them young, 
are working very hard, building the Jewish national home 
in Palestine. There is considerable resentment about it 


‘ among the leaders of the Arab parties, who object to the 


Jewish return. 

Topmost in my mind is the picture of those Jewish 
agricultural pioneers working hard and happily on their 
“collectives” off the beaten track in Palestine, building the 
“national home” for their race. 

I have met princes, rulers, well-to-do landowners, high 
officers of the British Government in Palestine—who were 
all very kind and helpful—but it was those pioneers in 
shirts and shorts who knocked me over and got me all 
emotional. 

I wanted to join them and leave‘all the complications of 
British politics over the seas. . . . 

They made me think of Lenin, who, in his ‘State of 
Revolution” said something like this: You may have your 
Communist revolution, and transfer political power from 
the bourgeosie to the proletariat; you may pass your Com- 
munist laws;-you may issue decrees transforming private 
property into public property—all this you may do but 
if the old capitalist self-regarding mentality still persists in 
the masses, and if Socialist morality has not gripped them, 
then capitalism is not dead, and the Socialist Commonwealth 
has not arrived. 

That was good Socialist wisdom, Lenin. When I looked 
at your body, in the Red Square, Moscow, I thought of it 
and thanked you for it. In our speeches and electoral 
appeals, let us remember it and not over-cultivate the instinct 
of self-interest, 

From all over the world these Jews have gone to Palestine, 
some glad to escape from prosecution. But some have 
turned their backs on the possibility of quick, ill-gotten 
riches and luxury. They forego some of the comforts— 
often illusory—of capitalist civilization. They have turned 
sand dunes into good agricultural land. They have success- 
fully fought down malaria. They have caused the Jordan 
to generate electricity for all Palestine. They have brought 
phosphates from the Dead Sea. 

And on those agricultural collectives they work cheerfully 
for their keep—simple but good healthy keep, including 
culture, amusement and medical attention; and in some 
cases help for dependents in the countries they have left. 
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of existence for the Pioneer 


Women's Organization — 


of strengthening the hands of 
our halutzot and halutzim in Pal- 
estine. Let us contine to guard 
the unity of Labor Palestine by 
eliminating all the destructive 
forces in Zionism and by build- 
ing on the principle of social 
juctice. 
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But no cash wages, no money! 
“What,” you say to them, “no money, no wages?” 

They smile, even laugh at you. 

“Of course not. We have all we want. 
about money? Anyway, what could we do with it here if 
we had money?” 

And truth to tell, I do not know. 

Most of them are Socialists, and that explains much. So 
does the religion of the deeply religious. They are all 
trade unionists—members of that wonderful Jewish Labor 
Federation which has a big hand in running the collectives 
and a number of other economic undertakings. They all 
see that vision of the Jewish National Home in Palestine. 

They are a splendid human type. The self is subordinated 
to the common good. 

Most of them come from Eastern and Southeastern 
Europe, some of them come from other parts of the world. 
Yet there is no tower of Babel among the Jews of Palestine. 
Before or upon their arrival they learn Hebrew. For them 
Hebrew is the common national tongue. The feeling that 
work and responsibility in Palestine are natural to their 
race, and this common language, maintains among them 
a unity, a national solidarity, and a feeling of strength. 

The Jewish Federation of Labor is playing a great 
part in making the New Palestine and in making the 
New Jew. It is not only the guardian of the material 
interests of the Jewish workers in Palestine: it is the 
guardian of Jewish culture; an enemy of the Jewish specu- 
lator who, thcugh in a small minority is unfortunately to 
be found in Palestine; a promoter of Jewish self-reliance; 
an organizer of a number of very important economic 
undertakings. 

It is probably the most remarkable Labor organization ia 
the world, and its principal leader, Dov Hos, is among the 
most able Labor leaders of the world. 

This organization, in cooperation with the Jewish Agency, 
has been insistent that the Jews of Palestine shall not merely 
drift into commercial, business and professional occupations, 
but that they shall play their full part in manual labor, 
both sk‘lled and unskilled; in transport, electrification and 
all forms of agriculture. 

In this country, the tendency, through circumstances 
largely outside their control, is for Jews to specialize in 
certain walks of life; leaders of Palestinian Jewry, and 
part’cularly the Jewish Federation of Labor, set their faces 
with success against having the Jewish immigrants regard 
themselves as economic and administration overlords; 
against exploiting the Arab workers and leaving them to do 
all the manual work: indeed, the Jewish Federation of 
Labor is giving all the help it can to the promotion of 
Arab trade unions; toward working in friendly cooperation 
w'th the Tewish unions, 

Tel Aviv. which is contigucus to Jaffa, is the Tewish won- 
der city of Palestine. Since the war, with some interruptions, 
it has grown with extraordinary rapidity, the population 
now being 140,000. 

I cannot make up my mind about Tel Aviv and its large 
and active population at all. 

What I am certain about is my enthusiastic admiration 
of the Jewish pioneers I saw at the Waters of Merom pre- 
paring for the clearing of thousands of acres of marshy 
and swampy lard in the midst of a malaria-infested country. 

—Of the workers at the phosphate works by the Dead 
Sea. 

—Of the men who have fashioned and who run the 
grest electiricty power works by the Tordan. generating for 
ali Palestine with the exception of Jerusalem. 

—And, above all, the workers on the Tewish collective 
agricul-ural colonies who have turned sand dunes into good 
agricultural land, who are manifesting the fine qualities of 
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their eyes. 


Most of them are young men and women—some were 
‘until recently the victims of Nazi persecution in Germany; 
some belong to that interesting new generation which has 
been born in Palestine—all are surely among the most 
splendid human types to be found anywhere in the world. 

The married couples have their private apartments, the 
young people their dormitories; they all eat together in 


great dining halls of simple structure. 


They have their Hebrew classes, their libraries, their 


theatricals, their concerts. 


They toil on the land in cooperation; they have their 
collective medical service, their schools and kindergartens 
for the children (and bright, fine looking children they 
are); all the needs of life come from the common stock, 
even down to holidays, cigarettes, and remittances which 


are sent to dependent relatives abroad. 





Some of these agricultural toilers have been ‘there for 
twenty years, and still have the pure light of the pioneer in 


If you expect to find these Palestinian Jews an effer- 
vescent, noisy and excitable lot, you will be wrong. They 
are remarkably ccol and collected. The audiences I addressed 
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were almost disconcertingly quiet compared with a London 
audience. 

They listen to the speakers attentively, though I was 
assured that they would not be attentive if the speaker was 
talking nonesense; they rarely applaud during the speech; 
their applause at the end of a speech is not very demon- 
strative, 

They prefer to watch the speaker, to weigh his words, 
and to think about what he has said—not unlike the best 


type of working-class political audiences to be found in 
Du:ham, Northumberland and Scotland. 


The New Jew to be found in Palestine was a revelation 
to me. Go to see him if the chance comes your way. 

Our Labor Party in England must not only have an appeal 
to economic understanding. Not only an intellectual ap- 
peal. It must cultivate social morality as well. For the 
party that triumphs by anti-social selfishness will be de- 
stroyed by it, 

That is why I have returned from Palestine with a high 
respect for the work of the Jewish Federation of Labor. 
It has forgotten none of these things. 
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H°” can we account for the Palestine Labor Campaign 

in’ America? What factors brought such men as 
the late Max Pine, Abraham Shiplakoff, Max Zuckerman, 
S. Polakoff, Ben Schlesinger and the many living leaders 
of Jewish labor closer to Labor Palestine? 

Surveying the great number of labor leaders attracted 
by the Palestine Labor Campaign, we notice that almost 
all of them belong to the first generation of active workers 
in the Jewish trade unions of America. As the Palestine 
Labor Campaign has grown in scope a younger class of 
active workers in the trade unions joined its ranks. Now 
we are in a period when the last opponents have begun 
to revise their former hostile attitude. Have all these 
changes been accidental or is there a fundamental mo- 
tivating cause? 

The period of which Labor Palestine is the most char- 
acteristic and glorious expression will be marked in history 
by one single and comprehensive name—halutziut. The 
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to which halutziut obliges. When did this period start 
in Jewish life? What forms has it accepted? And how 
wide was the sphere of its influence? 

It would be an error to think that Aalutziut exists in 
connection with Palestine alone. It seems to me that 
Palestine is only the focus for the energies of halutziot 
long dormant in the Jewish masses, Palestine has been 
the place where this accumulated energy found its 
“strategic base” for the transportation of potential power 
into tangible constructive works. 

The factors of Aalutziut during the last century of Jewish 
history had come into play prior to the modern Palestinian 
period and spread throughout all countries where Jewish 
masses lived. Where did the average Jew obtain that 
power for halutziut which has been streaming with such 
vigor during the last few decades? It can hardly be 
explained by Jewish misery alone. Misery more frequently 
leads to the depths than to the highest peaks of Aalutz 
consecration. Undoubtedly, historico-psychological forces, 
even stronger in their influence on men than economic 
misery, are interwoven with this remarkable phenomenon. 
Undoubtedly, the struggle for the existence of our nation, 
and the whole texture of Jewish education for many genera- 
tions, made hAalutziut possible. In this same sphere we 
must look for an explanation of the relatively large number 
of Jewish masses whose spirit found satisfaction in social- 
istic enthusiam, 

The Aalutziut began with the Haskalah movement. The 
basic aim of that movement was to secure a foundation 
for Jewish life even after the weakening of the iron frame 
with which the shulchan aruch (Jewish code of laws) 
had surrounded and preserved Judaism. This period per- 
meated various Jewish movements. All Jewish national 
movements, all Jewish socialist movements, all Jewish popu- 
list groupings, all Jewish labor movements spring from 
that period. Many of these movements later clashed with 
each other but their inception was the result of the general 
attempt to introduce something new into Jewish life and 
to replace the waning cohesive force of religion. The 
two most remarkable phenomena of that period were—Bilu 
and Am Olam. The first issued a call to the Jewish masses 
to rebuild Palestine. The second called the children of 
the “eternal people” (am olam) to come to the new coun- 
try, America, and there rebuild their lives on new 
foundations. 

They looked like two opposing currents, For decades 
these two movements viewed each other as enemies. Life 
gave both the free play of competition, Each one per- 
formed its own function. Jewish history has long since 
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The Campaign and the People 


@ by Boruch Zuckerman | 


core of halutziut, or pioneering spirit, lies in self realization, 
in carrying through in one’s own life that transformation 
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taken both into its fold, preserving their achievements. 
More objective historians of the future will call attention 
to the positive forces inherent in each as well as to their 
mistakes. But one thing, it seems, is now definitely estab- 
lished: both movements had much in common, The 
fact that both appealed for a social rearrangement of Jewish 
life, that both regarded agriculture as the most important 
basis of this rearrangement, that both held intimations of 
social change, and of cooperative forms of economic life 
is proof enough of their common motivation. But their 
most important common feature was the degree of pioneer- 
ing will which both required—of halutziut courage which 
can only go together with the kiddush hashem. 

This Aalutzism inspired the first generation of Jewish 
labor leaders in America. That it did not find expression 
in a series of cooperative colonies which would have come 
closer to the aspirations of the generation influenced by Am 
Olam may be explained by the objective conditions of 
America. Essential spirit, however, animating Aalutziut, 
gave American labor leaders the strength and perseverance 
required to transform the scattered human dust of the first 
Jewish immigration into that organized power which the 
Jewish labor movement represented. 

Nevertheless, despite a similarity of spirit, a growing 
chasm developed between the Bélw in Palestine and the 
Am Olam in America, The second wave which followed 
Bilu to Palestine seemed wholly alien to the Jewish labor 
leaders in America. Absorbed by their own huge tasks 
they gave no heed to the parallel Bila wave in Jewish 
life. The struggle that had meanwhile broken out, through 
historical error on both sides, between Socialists and Zion- 
ists deepened the cleavage even more. Indeed, Zionism in 
the form in which it existed then in America could not satis- 
fy energetic people, full of pioneer aspirations. This estrange- 
ment lasted until there appeared the pioneer heir of the 
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Bilu in Palestine—Jewish labor. Slowly the pioneer gen- 
eration in America began to feel a warmth as towards 
something of its own, corresponding to the brightest 
dreams of its youth. 

The older Jewish labor leaders who have been drawn 
to Labor Palestine belonged to the generation which either 
participated in the Am Olam movement or was influenced 
by it. The Aalutzism of their youth has been refreshed 
by the Aalutzism of the Histadrut. From the day when 
Max Pine declared that the Jewish workers of America 
have removed the ban on the Jewish worker in Palestine, 
until the present time, this renewed union of pioneering 
forces has become stronger and warmer. 

The later generation of the Jewish labor leaders in 
America, the generation brought up in the school of the 
“Bund” (anti-Zionist Socialist Jewish workers in Russia) 
could not so easily overcome the anti-Zionist and anti- 
Palestinian propaganda fostered by the Bund. 
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younger class, which poured its pioneering energy into 
the Jewish trade union movement, began to perceive that 


was artificially erected. The annual Palestine Labor Cam. 
paign in America awakened their dormant. sympathy for 
the Jewish workers in Palestine, With every year the 
number of these adherents is on the increase. The Palestine 
Labor Campaign in America serves as a bridge between 
two fraternal forces separated through historical mistakes, 


Halutzism is drawn to halutzism. The fact that the last 


opponents are beginning to revise their hostile attitude 
is a sign of the potential possibilities of this renewed union. 
In the course of decades the Socialist-Zionist part of Jew- 
ish labor has dreamt about the possibility of building up 
a world union of all Jewish workers for a common pion- 
eering effort to rebuild Jewish life, for a common exertion 
of Jewish labor for a socialist rebuilding of the world. 
Is it an exaggeration to state that through the growing 
harmony, in which the Palestine Labor Campaign has 
already played such a big part, we are also coming nearer 
to a universal brotherhood of the Jewish masses in the 
struggle for our life both as a part of the Jewish people 
and as a part of the working class? 

History has willed that the first to gather around the 
Palestine Labor Campaign shculd be the first representative 
of Aalutziut in America. Inevitably the pioneering forces 
of our American youth will also be stirred. The dav will 
arrive when that youth will send its blessings to the initiators 
of the pioneering period both in the galut lands and in 
Palestine. Thousands of our youth will reach the highest 
peak of creation by becoming an organic part of Labor 
Palestine. This is the real meaning of the Palestine Labor 


Campaign, 
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Creative Use of Funds 


lie founding of the Gewerkschaften Campaign for 
the organized Jewish workers in Palestine in Decem- 
ber 1923 by the United Hebrew Trades meant not only 
mobilization of moral and financial support for the His- 
tadrut but also a change in the psychological attitude of 
the Jewish labor masses in the United States to their 
comrades in Palesine. 

The World War, the tremendous shake-up of Jewish life 
in many countries, and the founding of the Histadrut, have 
brought to the front a new attitude to Palestine—a more 
sympathetic and comprehending attitude among many cou- 
rageous Jewish labor leaders, It was becoming clear that 
Palestine was the center for the declassed Jewish working 
masses of the world and that in Palestine an aggressive 
labor movement has come into being with the aim of cre- 
ating a labor commonwealth. A realization of this devel- 
opment finally brought about the historic resolution of the 
United Hebrew Trades, the oldest Jewish trade union body 
in this country, organized as far back as 1890. The reso- 
lution recognized the Palestine Federation of Labor and 
urged the Jewish labor masses in the United States to give 
support and encouragement to their cause. 

As a result of this resolution the first ‘United Hebrew 
Trades Drive” for the Jewish workers in Palestine was 
organized and raised $53,000. During the first Labor 
Convention which was subsequently held at the end of 
1924 the work for the Histradut was declared a permanent 
one and the National Labor Committee for Palestine was 
formed to carry it on. 

Since then drives have been conducted annually, and in 
ten campaigns a sum of $1,300,000.00 has been realized. 
This work has been aided by all the outstanding trade 
unions, labor organizations, the Zionist Socialist movement, 
as well as by many individuals who appreciated the Hista- 
drut as a ccnstructive power for colonization and upbuild- 
ing in Palestine. The educational activities which were 
carried on in connection with this campaign attracted thou- 
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sands of Jewish workers and friends of the Histadrut. They 
have given their loyal response and cooperation. 

Out of this educational activity and the full realization 
of the purposes of the Histadrut the League for Labor 
Palestine, Jewish Frontier, the newly organized Hechalutz 
movement and much encouragement to other branches 
affliated with the work of the Palestine Labor Federation 
were made possible. 

With the funds raised by the National Labor Committee, 
the Histadrut was enabled to expand, to form and develo 
its various industrial and agricultural cooperatives, its social, 
cultural, economic and financial institutions, These funds 
assisted in organizing the youth of Palestine into the Hanoar 
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RUBIN ZUCKERMAN, Pres. 
ISIDORE NAGLER, Gen. Mg.r 
L. LANGER, Rec. Secy. 

M. J. ASHBES, Secretary 
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Farmfood 
VEGETARIAN 


Restaurants 
142 WEST 49th STREET 


East of Seventh Avenue 


Branch Branch 
10 WEST 40th STREET 37 WEST 32nd STREET 
East of Broadway East of Broadway 
HEALTH LUNCHEON 40c and up 
FULL COURSE VEGETARIAN DINNER 
60c and 70c 
The Way to Health — Natural Farm Foods 


49th Street Branch Open Sunday 











Central Plaza 
111 Second Ave., N. Y. C. 


A modern catering establish- 
ment to suit your needs. We 
are ready to serve from fifty to 
one thousand persons for any 
social function. 


See our modern meeting rooms 
in the new Central Plaza Annex, 
available for organizations with 
memberships of from fifty to 
two hundred and fifty. 


A. ELLNER 


Caterer 














) OSSOFF'S 
estaurant 


"A good reliable 
place to eat...” 


Sends Greetings 


147 WEST 43rd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 











JEWISH FRONTIER : 


~ 4a 
Haoved and the labor sport organization, Hapoel. They as-— 


sisted the Histadrut in its pioneer efforts among the Arab fm 
working masses, in its struggle for organized labor and for J 
a decent standard of living. The funds of the Palestine | 


Labor Campaign helped the Histadrut to become the most 
important factor in building the country on the principles — 
of cooperation, self-labor and social justice. 

Of vital importance is the extraordinary effort which the 
Histadrut is making in order to train Jewish youth in ~ 
Diaspora for a productive life and the creation in Palestine 
of new economic possibilities so that the country may be in 
a position to absorb incoming immigrants. As a result of 
this work almost the entire Aliyah of the labor schedule 
has been received through the channels of the Histadrut 
and has been absorbed in industrial and agricultural fields, 
The maintenance of the Immigrant and Labor Departments, 
the receiving of the newcoming immigrants and the Hak- 
shara throughout the world, were aided to a large extent 
with the funds of the Palestine Labor. Campaign. 

It is also noteworthy that during the first years of the 
existence of the Histadrut,-a substantial part of the funds 
from the Palestine Labor*Campaign were used for or- 
ganization purposes for itself as well as for its institutions. 
However, in recent years these items are being covered by 
the Histadrut in Palestine and the funds from the United 
States are devoted to new enterprises in the fields of im- 
migration, labor colonization, youth Hakshara, etc. 

Taking as an example the year of 1934-5: the net 
results of the American campaign amount approximately 
to $104,000.00 which were distributed in the following 
manner: 

—For labor colonization, labor homes and train- 

ing farms for halutzoth 
—Receiving new pioneers, creating positions for 
Jewish labor, productivization of new immi- 
grants, organizational assistance to Arab work- 
ers 
—Assistance to Hakshara centers and general Hista- 
drut educational activities in various countries 14% 
—Social welfare, educational activities, technical 
education, labor youth and sport education .... 9% 
—Balance in Bank 


100% 

Through this distribution of funds, the constructive char- 
acter of the Palestine Labor Campaign and of the Histadrut 
work in general is self-evident. 

On the eve of the Eleventh Convention which will be 
the largest in the history of the National Labor Committee, 
all affiliated organizations -and friends of Labor will again 
mobilize their forces. They will gather to strengthen the 
Histadrut and enable it to go on with its great program of 
establishing in Palestine a labor commonwealth full of 
hope and inspiration to our people the world over. 


——PARCELS 2 clothes tc POLAND — 


relations in 
25 to 42 lbs. free of duty, no documents 
Shipments leave daily through 


POLISH-ATLANTIC SHIPPING CO. 


of America * 79 Norfolk St. (near Delancey) 
in New York * Max Rosenthal * Israel Smoliar 


* only representatives of “Tse-Ka-Be” in Poland 


INSURE RELATIVES AGAINST WINTER 
Call ORchard 4-8574-5-6 


Money sent to all parts of the world 
Steamship tickets to 
—— PALESTINE POLAND — 



































